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AMONG THE 


From Once a Week. 
AMONG THE DEATHS. 


I 


Or fever, in Africa, Richard Brand.” 
The words start clear thro’ the twilight gloom: 
The paper drops from her shrinking hand, 
And the presence of death fills all the room. 


Il. 


A noble room, where the firelight falls, — 
At fitful intervals falls and fades,— 

On curtains of silk, on gilded walls, 
On gleaming marble, crimson brocades. 


III. 


She waits alone for her husband’s guest, 
Lord Arthur,—he has dined with them often 
of late, 
She waits, in jewels and velvet drest, 
As befits her beauty and her estate. 


Iv. 


On her arms and bosom, profusely bare, 
Shine the diamonds she bought on her mar- 
riage-day. 
One red rose rests in the golden hair 
With which Richard’s fingers have used to 
play. 


Vv. 


Dead—Richard dead ! and she is alone, 
In her silk and velvet and jewels here. 

O soft white breast, make never a moan! 
O soft brown eyes, shed never a tear! 


vi. 


The time for moan or tear is over: 
Nor tear nor moan can bring death to life. 
What woman need weep for a dead poor lover 
Who has honor and station—a rich man’s 
wife ? 


Vil. 


Honor and station ! and Richard dead, 

On the fevered shore of that distant land. 
No faithful face at his dying bed ; 

No tender lips on his dying hand. 


Vill. 


And she loved him—she loved him! The poor 

false heart 

For a moment bursts out with one honest cry. 

For a moment the actress forsakes her part: 
The woman returns to the love gone by. 


Ix. 
And with him once more, in the a light 


DEATHS. 


Where re, starlit heaven o’er the moor shines 
white, 
And all her heaven is on Richard’s face. 


x. 


His arm is round her; she feels his kiss ; 
And her trembling breath comes thick and 


ow 
With the familiar foolish bliss, 
The freshness, the passion of long ago. 


xi. 


What has she now? Her husband’s name; 
Settlements ; diamonds; five hundred friends 

To come to her parties ; her beauty's fame ; 
Lord Arthur’s homage. And so it ends, 


XII. 


No; something more. War away, up-stairs, 
Are her children. She sees them every day, 
I beli¢ve ;—but with so many vital cares 
Of dances and dinners, what are they ? 


XIII. 


Perhaps, in a different station, other 
And humbler duties had lain to her hand. 
She might have had leisure to be a mother 
If she had married Richard Brand. 


xIV. 


But all that is over. Years ago 
She sold herself freely—body and soul— 
For the things that she holds in possession now; 
And the sale was a wise one,—on the whole. 


xv. 


When Richard last held her to his breast 
Her lips were stainless, her heart was true; 

And now—and now—well, let that rest. 
Richard is dead: let the past die too! 


xVI. 


Let the past die. The present is all. 

Lord Arthur’s step is upon the stair. 
After dinner the opera and the ball ; 

This folly will surely not haunt her there. 


XVII. 


With a strange wild beauty her cheek is red ; 
With a strange wild lustre her eyes are bright; 
But still the silent face of the dead 
Looks full in her face that weary night. 


XVIII. 


And still, amidst music and whispered sighs, 
Thro’ her soul goes a shuddering under- 
breath,— 
“ Better be Richard Brand where he lies 
Than sunk in the slough of a living death ?” 





Of the summer evening, she takes her place; 


—The Author of “ Morals of May-Fair.” 
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A DISCOURSE OF IMMATURITY. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A DISCOURSE OF IMMATURITY; 
OR, CONCERNING VEAL. 

THE man who, in his progress through 
life, has listened with attention to the con- 
versation of human beings; who has care- 
fully read the writings of the best English 
authors; who has made himself well ac- 
quainted with the history and usages of his 
native land; and who has meditated much 
on all he has seen and read; must have been 
led to the firm conviction that by Veal, 
those who speak the English language in- 
tend to denote the flesh of calves; and that 
by a calf is intended an immature ox or cow. 
A calf is a creature in a temporary and pro- 
gressive stage of its being. It will not al- 
ways be a calf; if it live long enough, it will 
assuredly cease to be a calf. And if impa- 
tient man, arresting the creature at that 
stage, should consign it to the hands of him 
whose business it is to convert the sentient 
animal into the impassive and unconscious 
meat, the nutriment which the creature will 
afford will be nothing more than immature 
beef. There may be many qualities of Veal ; 


the calf which yields it may die at very dif- 
ferent stages in its physical and moral devel- 
opment ; but provided only it die as a calf— 
porvided only that its meat can fitly be styled 
Veal—this will be characteristic of it, that 


the meat shall be immature meat. It may 
be very good, very nutritious and palatable ; 
some people may like it better than beef, 
and may feed upon it with the liveliest sat- 
isfaction ; but when it is fairly and deliber- 
ately put to us, it must be admitted, even by 
such as like Veal the best, that Veal is but an 
immature production of nature. I take Veal 
therefore, as the emblem of Immaturity; of 
that which is now in a stage out of which it 
must grow; of that which, as time goes on, 
will grow older, will probably grow better, 
will certainly grow very different. That is 
what I mean by Veal. 

And now, my reader and friend, you will 
discern the subject about which I trust we 
are to have some pleasant and not unprofit- 
able thought together. You will readily be- 
lieve that my subject is not that material 
Veal which may be beheld and purchased in 
the butchers’ shops. I am not now to treat 
ofits varied qualities, of the sustenance which 
it yields, of the price at which it may be 
procured, or of the laws according to which 
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that price rises and falls, Iam not going 
to take you to the green fields in which the 
creature which yielded the veal was fed, or 
to discourse of the blossoming hawthorn 
hedges from whose midst it was reft away. 
Neither shall I speak of the rustic life, the 
toils, cares, and fancies of the farm-house near 
which it spent its brief lifetime. The Veal 
of which I intend to speak is Moral Veal, or 
(to speak with entire accuracy), Veal Intel. 
lectual, Moral, and Aisthetical. By VealI 
understand the immature productions of the 
human mind; immature compositions, im- 
mature opinions, feelings, and tastes. I wish 
to think of the work, the views, the fancies, 
the emotions, which are yielded by the hu- 
man soul in its immature stages: while the 
calf (so to speak) is only growing into the 
ox; while the clever boy, with his absurd 
opinions and feverish feelings and fancies, is 
developing into the mature and sober-mind- 
ed man. And ifI could but rightly set out 
the thoughts which have at many different 
times occurred to me on this matter, if one 
could catch and fix the vague glimpses and 
passing intuitions of solid unchanging truth, 
if the subject on which one has thought long 
and felt deeply were always that on which 
one could write best, and could bring out to 
the sympathy of others what a man himself 
has felt, what an excellent essay this would 
be! But it will not be so; for as I try to 
grasp the thoughts I would set out, they 
would melt away and elude me. It is like 
trying to catch and keep the rainbow hues 
you have seen the sunshine cast upon the 
spray of a waterfall; when you try to catch 
the tone, the thoughts, the feelings, the at- 
mosphere of early youth. 

There can be no question at all as to the 
fact, that clever young men and women, 
when their minds begin to open, when they 
begin to think for themselves, do pass 
through a stage of mental development 
which they by and by quite outgrow; and 
entertain opinions and beliefs, and feel emo- 
tions, on which afterwards they look back 
with no sympathy or approval. This isa 
fact as certain as that a calf grows into an 
ox, or that veal, if spared to grow, will be- 
come beef. But no analogy between the 
material and the moral must be pushed too 
far. There are points of difference between 
material and moral Veal. A calf knows it is 
a calf. It may think itself bigger and wiser 
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than an ox, but it knows it is not an ox. 
And if it be a reasonable calf, modest, 
and free from prejudice, it is well aware 
that the joints it will yield after its de- 
mise, will be very different from those of 
the stately and well-consolidated ox which 
ruminates in the rich pasture near it. But 
the human boy often thinks he is a man, 
and even morethanaman. He fancies that 
his mental stature is as big and as solid as 
it will ever become. He fancies that his 
mental productions—the poems and essays 
he writes, the political and social views he 
forms, the moods of feeling with which he 
regards things—are just what they may al- 
ways be, just what they ought always to be. 
If spared in this world, and if he be one of 
those whom years make wiser, the day comes 
when he looks back with amazement and 
shame on those early mental productions. 
He discerns now how immature, absurd, 
and extravagant they were; in brief, how 
vealy. But at the time, he had not the least 
idea that they were so. He had entire con- 
fidence in himself; not a misgiving as to his 
own ability and wisdom. You, clever young 
student of eighteen years old, when you 


wrote your prize essay, fancied that in 
thought and style it was very like Macaulay ; 
and not Macaulay in that stage of vealy bril- 
liancy in which he wrote his essay on Milton, 
not Macaulay the fairest and most promising 
of calves, but Macaulay the stateliest and 


most beautiful of oxen. Well, read over 
your essay now at thirty, and tell us what 
you think of it. And you, clever, warm- 
hearted, enthusiastic young preacher of 
twenty-four, wrote your sermon ; it was very 
ingenious, very brilliant in style, and you 
never thought but that it would be felt by 
mature-minded Christian people as suiting 
their case, as true to their inmost experience. 
You could not see why you might not preach 
as well as a man of forty. And if people in 
middle age had complained that, eloquent as 
your preaching was, they found it suited 
them better and profited them more to listen 
to the plainer instructions of some good man 
with gray hair, you would not have under- 
stood their feeling; and you might perhaps 
have attributed it to many motives rather than 
the true one. But now, at five-and-thirty, find 
out the yellow manuscript, and read it care- 
fully over ; and I will venture to say, that if 
you were a really clever and eloquent young 
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man writing in an ambitious and rhetorical 
style, and prompted to do so by the spon- 
taneous fervor of your heart and readiness of 
your imagination, you will feel now little 
sympathy even with the literary style of that 
early composition; you will see extrava- 
gance and bombast, where once you saw only 
eloquence and graphic power. And as for 
the graver and more important matter of the 
thought of the discourse, I think you will be 
aware of a certain indefinable shallowness 
and crudity. Your growing experience has , 
borne you beyond it. Somehow you feel it 
does not come home to you, and suit you as 
you would wish it should. It will not do. 
That old sermon you cannot preach now, till 
you have entirely re-cast and re-written it. 
But you had no such notion when you wrote 
the sermon. You were satisfied with it. 
You thought it even better than the dis- 
courses of men as clever as yourself, and ten 
or fifteen years older. Your case was as 
though the youthful calf should walk beside 
the sturdy ox, and think itself rather bigger. 
Let no clever young reader fancy from 
what has been said, that I am about to make 
an onslaught upon clever young men. I 
remember too distinctly how bitter and in- 
deed ferocious I used to feel, about eleven or 
twelve years ago, when I have heard men of 
more than middle age and less than middling 
ability speak with contemptuous depreciation 
of the productions and doings of men con- 
siderably their juniors, and vastly their supe- 
riors ; describing them as boys and as clever 
lads, with looks of dark malignity. There are 
few more disgusting sights, than the envy and 
jealousy of their juniors, which may be seen 
in various malicious, commonplace old men ; 
as there is hardly a more beautiful and 
pleasing sight than the old man hailing, and 
counselling, and encouraging the youthful 
genius which he knows far surpasses his 
own. And I, my young friend of two-and- 
twenty, who, relatively to you, may be re- 
garded as old, am going to assume no pre- 
posterous airs of superiority. I do not claim 
to be a bit wiser than you; allI claim is to 
be older. I have outgrown your stage ; but I 
was once such as you, and all my sympathies 
are with you yet. But it is a difficulty in the 
way of the essayist, and of all who set out 
opinions: which they wish to be received 
and acted on by their fellow-creatures, that 
they seem, by the very act of offering ad- 
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vice to others, to claim to be wiser and better 
than those whom they advise. But in reality 
it is not so. The opinions of the essayist or 
of the preacher, if deserving of notice at all, 
are so because of their inherent truth, and 
not because he expresses them. Estimate 
them for yourself, and give them the weight 
which you think their due. And be sure of 
this, that the writer, if earnest and sincere, ad- 
dressed all he said to himself as much as to any 
one else. ‘This is the thing which redeems all 
didactic writing or speaking from the charge 
of offensive assumption and _ self-assertion. 
It is not for the preacher, whether of moral 
or religious truth, to address his fellows as 
outside sinners, worse than himself, and need- 
ing to be reminded of that of which he does 
not need to be reminded. No, the earnest 
preacher preaches to himself as much as to 
any in the congregation ; it is from the pic- 
ture ever before him in his own weak and 
way ward heart, that he learns to reach and de- 
scribe the hearts of all others, if, indeed, he do 
soatall. And it is the same with lesser things. 

It is curious and it is instructive to remark 
how heartily men, as they grow towards mid- 
dle age, despise themselves as they were a 
few years since. It is a bitter thing for aman 
to confess that he is a fool ; but it costs little 
effort to declare that he was a fool a good 
while ago. Indeed, a tacit compliment to 
his present self is involved in the latter con- 
fession ; it suggests the reflection what prog- 
ress he has made, and how vastly he has 
improved, since then. When a man informs 
us that he was a very silly fellow in the year 
1851, it is assumed that he is not a very silly 
fellow in the year 1861. It is as when the 
merchant with ten thousand a year, sitting at 
his sumptuous table, and sipping his 41 
claret, tells you how, when he came as a raw 
lad from the country, he used often to have 
to go without his dinner. He knows that the 
plate, the wine, the massively elegant apart- 
ment, the silent servants so alert yet so im- 
passive, will appear to join in chorus with the 
obvious suggestion, “You see he has not to 
go without his dinner now!” Did you ever, 
when twenty years old, look back. at the 
diary you kept when you were sixteen ; or 
when twenty-five, at the diary you kept when 
twenty; or at thirty, at the diary you kept 
when twenty-five? Was not your feeling a 
singular mixture of humiliation and self-com- 
placency ? What extravagant, silly stuff it 
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seemed that you had thus written five years 
before! What Veal,—and oh, what a calf he 
must have been who wrote it! It is a diffi- 
cult question, to which the answer cannot be 
elicited, Who is the greatest fool in this 
world? But every candid and sensible man 
of middle age knows thoroughly well the an- 
swer to the question, Who was the greatest 
fool that he himself ever knew? And after 
all, it is your diary, especially if you were 
wont to introduce into it poetical remarks and 
moral reflections, that will mainly help you to 
the humiliating conclusion. Other things, 
some of which I have already named, will 
point in the same direction. Look at the 
prize essays you wrote when you were a 
boy at school ; look even at your earlier prize 
essays written at college (though of these last 
T have something to say hereafter) ; look at 
the letters you wrote home when away at 
school or even at college, especially if you 
were a clever boy, trying to write in a graphic 
and witty fashion; and if you have reached 
sense at last (which some, it may be remarked, 
never do), I think you will blush even through 
the unblushing front of manhood, and think 
what a terrific, unutterable, conceited, in- 
tolerable blockhead you were. It is not till 
people attain somewhat mature years that 
they can rightly understand the wonderful 
forbearance their parents must have shown in 
listening patiently to the frightful nonsense 
they talked and wrote. I have already 
spoken of sermons. If you go'early into the 
church, say at twenty-three or twenty-four, 
and write sermons regularly and diligently, 
you know what landmarks they will be of 
your mental progress. The first runnings of 
the stream are turbid, but it clears itself into 
sense and taste, month by month and year by 
year. You wrote many sermons in your 
first year or two; you preached them with 
entire confidence in them, and they did really 
keep up the attention of the congregation in 
a remarkable way. You accumulate in a 
box a store of that valuable literature and 
theology, and when by and by you go to 
another parish, you have a comfortable feel- 
ing that you have a capital stock to goon 
with. You think that any Monday morning 
when you have the prospect of a very busy 
week, or when you feel very weary, you may 
resolve that you shall write no sermon that 
week, but just go and draw forth one from 
the box. I have already said what you will 
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probably find, even if you draw forth a dis- 
course which cost much labor. You cannot 
use it as it stands. Possibly it may be struct- 
ural and essential Veal: the whole frame- 
work of thought may be immature. Possibly 
it may be Veal only in style; and by cutting 
out a turgid sentence here and there, and above 
all, by cutting out all the passages which you 
thought particularly eloquent, the discourse 
may do yet. But even then you cannot 
give it with much confidence. Your mind 
can yield something better than that now. 
I imagine how a fine old orange-tree, that 
bears oranges with the‘thinnest possible skin 
and with no pips, juicy and rich, might feel 
that it has outgrown the fruit of its first years, 
when the skin was half an inch thick, the pips 
innumerable, and the eatable portion small 
and poor. It is with a feeling such as that 
that you read over your early sermon. Still, 
mingling with the sense of shame, there is a 
certain satisfaction. You have not been 
standing still; you have been getting on. 
And we always like to think that. 

What is it that makes intellectual Veal ? 
What are the things about a composition 
which stamp it as such? Well, it is a cer- 
tain character in thought and style hard to 
define, but strongly felt by such as discern 
its presence at all. It is strongly felt by 
professors reading the compositions of their 
students, especially the compositions of the 
cleverest students. It is strongly felt by 
educated folk of middle age, in listening to 
the sermons of young pulpit orators, espe- 
cially of such as think for themselves, of such 
as aim at a high standard of excellence, of 
such as have in them the makings of striking 
and eloquent preachers. Dull and stupid 
fellows never deviate into the extravagance 
and absurdity which I specially understand 
by Veal. They plod along in a humdrum 
manner: there is no poetry in their soul ; 
none of those ambitious stirrings which lead 
the man who has in him the true spark of 
genius to try for grand things and incur se- 
vere and ignominious tumbles. A heavy 
dray-horse, walking along the road, may 
possibly advance at a very lagging pace, or 
may even stand still; but whatever he may 
do, he is not likely to jump violently over 
the hedge, or to gallop off at twenty-five 
miles an hour. It must be a thoroughbred 
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extravagances which hold out hopeful prom- 
ise of noble doings yet: the eagle, which will 
breast the hurricane yet, may meet various 
awkward tumbles before he learns the fash- 
ion in which to use those iron wings. But 
the substantial goose, which probably es- 
capes those tumbles in trying to fly, will 
never do any thing very magnificent in the 
way of flying. The man who in his early 
days writes in a very inflated and bombastic 
style, will gradually sober down into good 
sense and accurate taste, still retaining some- 
thing of liveliness and eloquence. But ex- 
pect little of the man who as a boy was al- 
ways sensible, and never bombastic. He 
will grow awfully dry. He is sure to fall 
into the unpardonable sin of tiresomeness. 
The rule has exceptions; but the earliest 
productions of a man of real genius are al- 
most always crude, flippant, and affectedly 
smart; or else turgid and extravagant in a 
high degree. Witness Mr. Disraeli; wit- 
ness Sir E. B. Lytton; witness even Macau- 
lay. The man who as a mere boy writes 
something very sound and sensible, will 
probably never become more than a dull, 
sensible, commonplace man. Many people 
can say, as they bethink themselves of their 
old college companions, that those who wrote 
with good sense and good taste at twenty, 
have mostly settled down into the dullest 
and baldest of prosers; while such as dealt 
in bombastic flourishes and absurd ambi- 
tiousness of style, have learned as time went 
on to prune their early luxuriances, while 
still retaining something of raciness, inter- 
est, and ornament. 

I have been speaking very generally of 
the characteristics of Veal in composition. 
It is difficult to give any accurate descrip- 
tion of it that shall go into minuter details. 
Of course it is easy to think of little exter- 
nal marks of the beast—that is, the calf. It 
is Veal in style when people, writing prose, 
think it a fine thing to write o’er instead of 
over, ne'er instead of never, poesie instead 
of poetry, and methinks under any circum- 
stances whatsoever. References to the 
heart are generally of the nature of Veal, 
also allusions to the mysterious throbbings 
and yearnings of our nature. The word 
grand has of late come to excite a strong 
suspicion of Veal; and when I read the 


who will go wrong in that grand fashion. | other day ina certain poem something about 
And there are intellectual absurdities and!a great grand man, I concluded that the 
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writer of that poem is meanwhile a great From the first word to the last of a sermon 
grand calf. The only case in which the which was unquestionable Veal, I have wit- 
words may properly be used together is in nessed an entire congregation listen with 
speaking of your great-grandfather. To talk that audible hush you know. It was very 
about mine affections, meaning my affections, ‘different indeed from the state of matters 
is age 4 = mine bonnie love a when a some 9 —— was a 
Veal, though it was written by Charlotte ing, every word spoken by whom was the 
Bronté. Wife mineis Veal, though it stands maturest sense, expressed in words to which 
in The Caxtons. I should rather like to see the most fastidious taste could have taken 
the man who in actual life is accustomed to | no exception ;. but then the whole thing was 
address his spouse in that fashion. To say | sleepy: it was a terrible effort to attend. In 
Not, oh never, shall we do so and so, is out- | the case of the Veal there was no effort at 
rageous Veal. Sylvan grove or sylvan vale ‘all. I defy you to help attending. But then 
in ordinary conversation is Veal. The word you sat in pain. Every second sentence 
glorious should be used with caution ; when there was some outrageous offence against 
applied to trees, mountains, or the like, ' good taste; every third statement was ab- 
there is a strong suspicion of Veal about it. surd or overdrawn or almost profane. You 
But one feels that in saying these things we felt occasional thrills of pure disgust and 
are not getting at the essence of Veal. Veal | horror, and you were in terror what might 
~ —— : a be = it 7 very | come _ _ — — a * 
ard to define. Beyond extravagant lan- carry all this off was the manifest confidence 
guage, beyond absurd fine things, it lies in ' and earnestness of the speaker. He did er 
a certain lack of reality and sobriety of think it Veal that he was saying. An 
sense and view—in a certain indefinable je- though great consternation was depicted on 
— in the — sone the a - — of a 
makes mature men feel that somehow it people in church, you could see that a very 
does not satisfy their cravings. You know considerable part of the congregation did 
what I mean better than I can express it. | not think it Veal either. There can be no 
eo have _ and ap a = op arte | ae my mp friend, if you Faye « 
with a rosy face and an unlined brow, but give your early sermons now wi e 
preaching about the cares and trials of life. confidence and fire of the time when you 
tse = _ — — a them, they — a Pig 
ing about them. You feel that all this is | pression on many people yet. 
at second-hand. He is saying all this be- | simply impossible for you to give them ; and 
cause _ — it -s = Pl thing - a - oe _ —— some a 
say. Give me the pilot to direct me who , Sunday to preach one of them, you wo 
has sailed through the difficult channel many | | give it with such a-sense of its errors and 
a time himself! Give me the friend to sym- | | with such an absence of corresponding feel- 
pathize with me in sorrow, who has felt the | ing that it would fall very flat and dead. 
like. There is a hollowness, a certain want, | Your views are maturing; your taste is 
in the talk about much tribulation of the | growing fastidious; the strong things you 
very cleverest man who has never felt any once said you could not bring yourself Y 
great sorrow at all. The great force and | say now. If you could preach those old 
‘value of all teaching lie in the amount of | sermons, there is no doubt they would go 
personal experience which is embodied in it. | down with the mass of uncultivated folk— 
You feel the difference between the produc- (80 down better than your mature and as 
tion of a wonderfully clever boy and of a! sonable ones. We have all known suc 
mature man when you read the first canto of | cases as that of a young preacher who, at 
Childe Harold, and then read Philip Van | twenty-five, in his days of Veal, drew great 
Artevelde. Ido not say but that the boy’s crowds to the church at which he preached, 
os yr have a —e and inter- and = _ re ge ip a visi vy 
est beyond the man’s. Veal is in certain tamed and sobered, and in the judgment o 
respects superior to beef, though beef is best competent judges vastly improved, attracted 
onthe whole. I have heard Vealy preachers ‘no more than a respectable congregation. 
whose sermons kept up breathless attention. | A very great and eloquent preacher lately 


| 
| 
| 
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lamented to me the uselessness of his store 
of early discourses. If he could but get rid 
of his present standard of what is right and 
good in thought and language, and preach 
them with the enchaining fire with which he 
preached them once! For many hearers 
remain immature, though the preacher hs 
matured. Young people are growing v’, 
and there are people whose taste never 
ripens beyond the enjoyment of Veal. There 
is a period in the mental development of 
those who will be ablest and maturest, at 
which Vealy thought and language are ac- 
cepted as the best. Veal will be highly ap- 
preciated by sympathetic calves; and the 
greatest men, with rare exceptions, are 
calves in youth, while many human beings 
are calves forever. 

And here I may remark, as something 
which has afforded me consolation on vari- 
ous occasions within the last year, that it 
seems unquestionable that sermons which 
are utterly revolting to people of taste and 
sense, have done much good to large masses 
of those people in whom common sense is 
most imperfectly developed, and in whom 
taste is not developed at all; and according- 
ly, wherever one is convinced of the sincer- 
ity of the individuais, however foolish and 
uneducated, who go about pouring forth 
those violent, exaggerated, and all but blas- 
phemous discourses of which I have read ac- 
counts in the newspapers, one would humbly 
hope that a Power which works by many 
means, would bring about good even through 
an instrumentality which it is hard to con- 
template without some measure of horror. 
The impression produced by most things in 
this world is relative to the minds on which 
the impression is produced. A coarse bal- 
lad, deficient in rhyme and rhythm, and only 
half decent, will keep up the attention of a 
rustic group to whom you might read from 
In Memoriam in vain. A waistcoat of glar- 
ing scarlet will be esteemed by a country 
bumpkin a garment every way preferable to 
one of aspect more subdued. A nigger mel- 
ody will charm many a one who would yawn 
at Beethoven. You must have rough means 
to move rough people. The outrageous re- 
vival-orator may do good to people to whom 
Bishop Wilberforce or Dr. Caird might 
preach to no purpose; and if real good be 
done, by whatever means, all right-minded 
people should rejoice to hear of it. 
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And this leads to an important practical 
question, on which men at different periods 
of life will never agree. When shall thought 
be regarded as mature? Is there a stand- 
ard by which we may ascertain beyond 
question whether a composition be Veal or 
Beef? I sigh for fixity and assurance in 
matters esthetical. It is vexatious that 
what I think very good my friend Smith 
thinks very bad. It is vexatious that what 
strikes me as supreme and unapproachable 
excellence, strikes another person at least as 
competent to form an opinion, as poor. And 
I am angry with myself when I feel that I 
honestly regard as inflated commonplace and 
mystical jargon, what a man as old and (let 
us say) nearly as wise as myself thinks the 
utterance of a prophet. You know how, 
when you contemplate the purchase of a 
horse, you lead him up to the measuring- 
bar, and there ascertain the precise number of 
hands and inches which he stands. How have 
I longed for the means of subjecting the men- 
tal stature of human beings to an analogous 
process of measurement! Oh for some rec- 
ognized and unerring gauge of mental cali- 
bre! It would be a grand thing if some- 
where in a very conspicuous position—say 
on the site of the National Gallery at Char- 
ing-cross—there were a pillar erected, grad- 
uated by some new Fahrenheit, on which we 
could measure the height of a man’s mind. 
How delightful it would be to drag up some 
pompous pretender who passes off at once 
upon himself and others as a profound 
and able man, and make him measure his 
height upon that pillar, and understand 
beyond all cavil what a pigmy he is! And 
how pleasant, too, it would be to bring up 
some man of unacknowledged genius, and 
make the world see the reach of Ais intel- 
lectual stature! The mass of educated peo- 
ple even are so incapable of forming any es- 
timate of a man’s ability, that it would bea 
blessing if men could be sent out into the 
world with the stamp upon them, telling 
what are their weight and value, plain for 
every one to see. But of course there are 
many ways in which a book, sermon, or es- 
say, may be bad without being Vealy. It 
may be dull, stupid, illogical, and the like, 
and yet have nothing of boyishness about it. 
It may be insufferably bad, yet quite mature. 
Beef may be bad, and yet undoubtedly beef. 
Aud the question now is, not so much wheth- 
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er there be a standard of what is in a liter- 
ary sense good or bad, as whether there be 
a standard of what is Veal and what is Beef. 
And there is a great difficulty here. Is a 
thing to be regarded as mature when it suits 
your present taste; when it is approved by 
your present deliberate judgment? For 
your taste is always changing: your stand- 
ard is not the same for three successive years 
of your early youth. The Veal you now de- 
spise you thought Beef when you wrote it. 
And so,-too, with the productions of other 
men. You cannot read now without amaze- 
ment the books which used to enchant you 
asachild. I remember when I used to read 
Hervey’s Meditations with great delight. 
That was when I was about five years old. 
A year or two later I greatly affected Mac- 
pherson’s translation of Ossian. It is not so 
very long since I felt the liveliest interest in 
Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy. Let me 
confess that I retain a kindly feeling towards 
it yet; and that I am glad to see that some 
hundreds of thousands of readers appear to 
be still in the stage out of which I passed 
some years since. Yes, as you grow older 
your taste changes; it becomes more fastid- 
ious; and especially you come to have al- 
ways less toleration for sentimental feeling 
and for flights of fancy. And besides this 
gradual and constant progression, which 
holds on uniformly year after year, there are 
changes in mood and taste sometimes from 
day to day and from hour to hour. The man 
who did a very silly thing thought it was a 
wise thing when he did it. He sees the 
matter differently in a little while. On the 
evening after the battle of Waterloo, the 
Duke of Wellington wrote a certain letter. 
History does not record its matter or style. 
But history does record that some years af- 
terwards the duke paid a hundred guineas 
to get it back again; and that on getting it 
he instantly burned it, exclaiming that when 
he wrote it he must have been the greatest 
idiot on the face of the earth. Doubtless, if 
we had seen that letter, we should have 
heartily coincided in the sentiment of the 
hero. He was an idiot when he wrote it, but 
he did not think that he was one. I think, 
however, that there is a standard of sense 


and foily ; and that there is a point at which | 
Veal is Veal no more. But I do not believe | 


that thought can justly be called mature only 
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of some desperately dry old gentleman with 
as much feeling as a log of wood, and as 
much imagination as an oyster. I know how 
intolerant some dull old fogies are of youthful 
fire and fancy. I shall not be convinced that 
any discourse is puerile because it is pro- 
nounced such by the venerable Dr. Dryas- 
dust. I remember that the venerable man 
has written many pages, possibly abundant 
in sound sense, but which no mortal could 
read, and to which no mortal could listen. 
I remember that though that not very ami- 
able individual has outlived such wits as he 
once had, he has not outlived the unbecom- 
ing emotions of envy and jealousy; and he 
retains a strong tendency to evil-speaking 
and slandering. You told me, unamiable 
individual, how disgusted you were at hear- 
ing a friend of mine who is one of the best 
preachers in Britain, preach one of his finest 
sermons. Perhaps you really were disgust- 
ed: there is such a thing as casting pearls 
before swine, who will not appreciate them 
highly. But you went on to give an account 
of what the great preacher said; and though 
I know you are extremely stupid, you are 
not quite so stupid as to have actually fan- 
cied that the great preacher said what you 
reported that he said: you were well aware 
that you were grossly misrepresenting him. 
And when I find malice and insincerity in 
one respect, I am ready to suspect them in 
another: and I venture to doubt whether 
you were disgusted. Possibly you were only 
ferocious at finding yourself so unspeakably 
excelled. But even if you had been really 
disgusted ; and even if you were a clever 
man; and even if you were above the sus- 
picion of jealousy; I should not think that 
my friend’s noble discourse was puerile be- 
cause you thought it so. It is not when the 
warm feelings of earlier days are dried up 
into a cold, time-worn cynicism, that I think 
a man has become the best judge of the prod- 
ucts of the human brain and heart. It isa 
noble thing when a man grows old, retain- 
ing something of youthful freshness and fer- 
vor. It is a fine thing to ripen, without 
shrivelling ; to reach the calmness of age, 
yet keep the warm heart and ready sympa- 
thy of youth. Show me sucha man as that, 
and I shall be content to bow to his decision 
whether a thing be Veal or not. But as such 


| men are not found very frequently, I should 


when it has become such as to suit the taste | suggest it as an approximation to a safe crite- 
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rion, that a thing may be regarded as ma-;down whatever warmth was in them to 
ture when it is deliberately and dispassion- | frigid accuracy; toned down every thing 
ately approved by an educated man of good | striking. The result was that his sermons 
ability, and above thirty years of age. No | became eminently classical and elegant; 
doubt a man of fifty may hold that fifty is| only they became impossible to attend to, 
the age of sound taste and sense; and a|and impossible to remember. And when 
youth of twenty-three may maintain that he | you heard the good man preach, you sighed 
is as good a judge of human doings now as for the rough and striking heartiness of for- 
he will ever be. I donot claim to have pro-| mer days. And we have all heard of such 
posed an infallible standard. I give you my | a thing as taste refined to that painful sensi- 
present belief, being well aware that it is | tiveness, that it became a source of torment ; 
very likely to alter. that is, unfitted for common enjoyments and 

It is not desirable that one’s taste should | even for common duties. There was once a 
become too fastidious, or that natural feel- great man, let us say at Melipotamus, who 
ing should be refined away. And a cynical | never went to church. A clergyman once in 
young man is bad, but a cynical old one is a! speaking to a friend of the great man, la- 
great deal worse. The cynical young man | mented that the great man set so bad an ex- 
is probably shamming ; he is a humbug, not | ample before his humbler neighbors. “How 
a cynic. But the old man probably is a’ can that man go to church ?” was the reply ; 
cynic, as heartless as he seems. And with-'| a his taste and his entire critical faculty are 
out thinking of cynicism, real or affected, let | sharpened to that degree, that in listening 
us remember that though the taste ought to to any ordinary preacher, he feels outraged 
be refined, and daily refining, it ought not and shocked at every fourth sentence he 
to be refined beyond being practically ser- hears, by its inelegance or its want of logic ; 
viceable. Let things be good ; but not too and the entire sermon torments him by its 
good to be workable. It is expedient that a unsymmetrical structure, its want of per- 
cart for conveying coals should be of neat spective in the presentment of details, and 
and decent appearance. Let the shafts be its general literary badness.” I quite be- 


symmetrical, the boards well-planed, the lieve that there was a moderate proportion 
whole strong yet not clumsy ; and over the of truth in the excuse thus urged; and you 
whole let the painter’s skill induce a hue will probably judge that it would have been 
rosy as beauty’s cheek, or dark blue as her better had the great man’s mind not been 


eye. All that is well; and while the cart brought to so painful a polish. 

will carry its coals satisfactorily, it will stand) The mention of dried-np old gentlemen 
a good deal of rough usage, and it will please reminds one of a question which has some- 
the eye of the rustic who sits in it on an' times perplexed me. Is it Vealy to feel or 
empty sack, and whistles as it moves along. to show keen emotion? Is it a precious re- 
But it would be highly inexpedient to make sult and indication of the maturity of the 
that cart.of walnut of the finest grain and human mind, to look as if you felt nothing 
marking, and to have it French-polished. It at all? I have often looked with wonder, 
would be too fine to be of use; and its pos- and with a moderate amount of veneration, 
sessor would fear to scratch it; and would ata few old gentlemen whom I know well, 
preserve it as a show, seeking some plainer | | who are leading members of a certain legis- 
vehicle to carry his coals. In like manner, | lative and judicial council, held in great re- 
do not refine too much either the products spect in a country of which no more need be 
of the mind, or the sensibilities of the taste, ‘said. I have beheld these old gentlemen 
which is to appreciate them. I know an sitting apparently quite unmoved when dis- 
amiable professor very different from Dr. | cussions were going on in which I knew they 
Dryasdust, He was a country clergyman; | felt a very deep interest, and when the tide 
a very interesting plain preacher. But when of debate was setting strongly against their 
he got his chair, he had to preach a good peculiar views. There they sat, impassive 
deal in the college chapel; and by way of as a red Indian at the stake. I think of a 
accommodating his discourses to an academ- certain man who, while a smart speech on 


ic audience, he re-wrote them carefully ; | 
rubbed off all the salient points; cooled | 


the other side is being made, retains a coun- 
tenance expressing actually nothing; he 
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looks as if he heard nothing, felt nothing, 
eared for nothing. But when the other man 
sits down, he rises to reply. He speaks 
slowly at first, but every weighty word goes 
home and tells: he gathers warmth and ra- 
pidity as he goes on, and in a little you be- 
come aware that for a few hundred pounds 
a year, you may sometimes get a man who 
would have made an attorney-general or a 
lord chancellor ; you discern that under the 
appearance of almost stolidity, there was 
the sharpest attention watching every word 
of the argument of the other speaker, and 
ready to come down on every weak point in 
it; and the other speaker is (in a logical 
sense) pounded to jelly by a succession of 
straight-handed hits. Yes, it is a wonder- 
ful thing to find a combination of coolness 
and earnestness. But I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the reason why some old gentle- 
men look as if they did not care, is that in 
fact they don’t care. And there is no par- 
ticular merit in looking cool while a question 
is being discussed, if you really do not mind 
a rush which way it may be decided. A keen, 
unvarying, engrossing regard for one’s self, 
is a great safeguard against over-excitement 
in regard to all the questions of the day, po- 
litical, social, and religious. 

It is a curious but certain fact, that clever 
young men, at that period of their life when 
their own likings tend towards Veal, know 
quite well the difference between veal and 
beef; and are quite able, when necessary, to 
produce the latter. The tendency to boyish- 
ness of thought and style may be repressed, 
when you know you are writing for the peru- 
sal of readers with whom that will not go 
down. A student of twenty, who has in 
him great talent, no matter how undue a 
supremacy his imagination may meanwhile 
have, if he be set to producing an essay in 
metaphysics to be read by professors of phi- 
losophy, will produce a composition singu- 
larly free from any trace of immaturity. 
For such a clever youth, though he may have 
a strong bent towards Veal, has in him an 
instinctive perception that it is Veal; and a 
keen sense of what will and will not do for 
the particular readers he hasto please. Go, 
you essayist who carried off a host of uni- 
versity honors, and read over now the prize 
essays you wrote at twenty-one or twenty- 
two. I think the thing that will mainly 
strike you will be, how very mature these 





compositions are; how ingenious, how judi- 
cious, how free from extravagance, how qui- 
etly and accurately and even felicitously ex- 
pressed. They are not Veal. And yet you 
know that several years after you wrote 
them you were still writing a great deal 
which was Veal beyond all question. But 
then a clever youth can produce material to 
any given standard ; and you wrote the es- 
says not to suit your own taste, but to suit 
what ou intuitively knew was the taste of 
the grave and even smoke-dried professors 
who were to read them and sit in judgment 
on them. 

And though it is very fit and right that the 
academic standard should be an understood 
one, and quite different from the popular 
standard, still it is not enough that a young 
man should be able to write to a standard 
against which he in his heart rebels and pro- 
tests. It is yet more important that you 
should get him to approve and adopt a 
standard which is accurate, if not severe. It is 
quite extraordinary what bombastic and im- 
mature sermons are preached in their first 
years in the church by young clergymen who 
wrote many academic compositions in a style 
the most classical. It seems to be essential 
that a man of feeling and imagination should 
be allowed fairly to run himself out. The 
course apparently is, that the tree should send 
out its rank shoots, and then that you should 
prune them, rather than that by some repres- 
sive means you should prevent the rank shoots 
coming forth at all. The way to get a high- 
spirited horse to be content to stay peaceably 
in its stall, is to allow it to have a tearing gal- 
lop, and thus get out its superfluous nervous 
excitement and vital spirit. Let the boiler 
blow off its steam. All repression is danger- 
ous. And some injudicious folk, instead of 
encouraging the highly charged mind and 
heart to relieve themselves by blowing off 
in excited verse and extravagant bombast, 
would (so to speak) sit on the safety-valve. 
Let the bursting spring flow! It will run 
turbid at first ; but it will clear itself day by 
day. Leta young man write a vast deal: 
the more he writes, the sooner will the Veal 
be done with. But if a man write very little, 
the bombast is not blown off; and it may re- 
main till advanced years. It seems as if a 
certain quantity of fustian must be blown off 
before you reach the good material. I have 
heard a mercantile man of fifty read a paper 
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he had written on a social subject. Ie had 
written very little save business letters all his 
life. And I assure you that his paper was 
bombastic to a degree that you would have 
said was barely tolerable in a youth of twenty. 
I have seldom listened to Veal so outrageous. 
You s’e he had not worked through it in his 
youth; and so here it was now. I have wit- 
nessed the like phenomenon in a man who 
went into the church at five-and-forty. I 
heard him preach one of his earliest sermons, 
and I have hardly ever heard such boyish 
rodomontade. The imaginations of some men 
last out in liveliness longer than those of 
others; and the taste of some men never be- 
comes perfect; and it is no doubt owing to 
these things that you find some men produc- 
ing Veal so much later in life than others. 
You will find men who are very turgid and 
magniloquent at five-and-thirty, at forty, at 
fifty. ButI attribute the phenomenon in no 
small measure to the fact that such men had 
not the opportunity of blowing off their steam 
in youth. Give a man at four-and-twenty 
two sermons to write a week, and he will very 
soon work through his Veal. It is probably 
because ladies write comparatively so little, 
that you find them writing at fifty poetry and 
prose of the most awfully romantic and senti- 
met.tal strain. 

We have been thinking, my friend, as you 
have doubtless observed, almost exclusively 
of intellectual and esthetical immaturity, and 
of its products in composition, spoken or writ- 
ten. But combining with that immaturity, 
and going very much to affect the character 
of that Veal, there is moral immaturity, re- 
sulting in views, feelings, and conduct, which 
may be described as Moral Veal. But in- 
deed it is very difficult to distinguish between 
the different kinds of immaturity ; and to say 
exactly what in the moods and doings oi 
youth proceeds from each. It is safest to rest 
in the general proposition that, even as the 
calf yields Veal, so does the immature human 
mind yield immature productions. It is a 
stage which you outgrow, and therefore a 
stage of comparative immaturity, in which you 
read a vast deal of poetry, and repeat much 
poetry to yourself when alone, working your- 
self up thereby to an enthusiastic excitement. 
And very like a calf you look when some one 
suddenly ‘enters the room in which you are 
wildly gesticulating or moodily laughing, and 
thinking yourself poetical, and indeed sub- 


lime. The person probably takes you for a 
fool ; and the best you can say for yourself is 
that you are not so great a fool as you seem 


ito be. Vealy is the period of life in which 


you filled a great volume with the verses you 
loved; and in which you stored your memory, 
by frequent reading, with many thousands of 
lines. All that you outgrow. Fancy a man 
of fifty having his commonplace book of poe- 
try! And it will be instructive to turn over 
the ancient volume, and to see how year by 
year the verses copied grew fewer, and finally 
ceased entirely. I do not say that all growth 
is progress: sometimes it is like that of the 
muscle which once advanced into manly vigor 
and usefulness, but is now ossifying into 
rigidity. It is well to have fancy and feeling 
under command : it is not well to have feel- 
ing and fancy dead. That season of life is 
vealy in which you are charmed by the melody 
of verse, quite apart from its meaning.. And 
there is a season in which that is so. And it 
is curious to remark what verses they are that 
have charmed many men. For they are often 
verses in which no one else could have dis- 
cerned that singular fascination. You may re- 
member how Robert Burns has recorded that 
in youth he was enchanted by the melody of 
two lines of Addison :— 
For though in dreadful whirls we hung, 
High on the broken wave. 
Sir Walter Scott felt the like fascination in 
youth (and he tells us it was not entirely gone 
even in age), in Mickle’s stanza :— 
The dews of summer night did fall ; 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hail, 
And many an oak that grew thereby. 
Not a remarkable verse, I think. However, 
it at least presents a pleasant picture. But I 
remember well the enchantment which, when 
twelve years old, I felt in a verse by Mrs. 
Hemans, which I can now see presents an ex- 
cessively disagreeable picture. I saw it not 
then; and when I used to repeat that verse, I 
know it was without the slightest perception 
ofits meaning. You know the beautiful poem 
called the Battle of Morgarten. At least I 
remember it as beautiful ; and I am not going 
to spoil my recollection by reading it now. 
Here is the verse :— 
Oh ! the sun in heaven fierce havoc viewed, 


When the.Austrian turned to fly : 
And the brave, in the trampling multitude, 





Had a fearful death to die ! 





aes ab eo tet eat 
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As I write that verse (at which the critical 
reader will smile) I am aware that Veal has 
its hold of me yet. I see nothing of the mis- 
erable scene the poet describes; but I hear 
the waves murmuring on a distant beach, and 
I see the hills across the sea, the first sea I 
ever beheld ; I see the school to which I went 
daily ; I see the class-room and the place 
where I used to sit ; I see the faces and hear 
the voices of my old companions, some dead, 
one sleeping in the middle of the great At- 
lantic, many scattered over distant parts of 
the world, almost all far away. Yes, I feel 
that I have not quite cast off the witchery of 
the Battle of Morgarten. Early associations 
can give to verse a charm and*a hold upon 
one’s heart which no literary excellence, how- 
ever high, ever could. Look at the first hymns 
you learned to repeat, and which you used to 
say at your mother’s knee; look at the psalms 
and hymns you remember hearing sung at 
church when you were a child: you know 
how impossible it is for you to estimate these 
upon their literary merits. They may be al- 


most doggerel; but not Mr. Tennyson can 
touch you like them! The most effective elo- 
quence isthat which is mainly done by the 


mind to which it is addressed : it is that which 
touches chords which of themselves yield 
matchless music ; it is chat which awakens up 
trains of old remembrance, and which wafts 
around you the fragrance of the hawthorn 
that blossomed and withered many long years 
since. An English stranger would not think 
much of the hymns we sing in our Scotch 
churches: he could not know what many of 
them are tous. There is a magic about the 
words. Ican discern, indeed, that some of 
them are mawkish in sentiment, faulty in 
rhyme, and on the whole what you would call 
extremely unfitted to be sung in public wor- 
ship, if you were judging of them as new 
things; but a crowd of associations which are 
beautiful and touching gathers round the lines 
which have no great beauty or pathos in 
themselves. 

You were in an extremely vealy condition 
when, having attained the age of fourteen, 
you sent some verses to the county news- 
paper, and with simple-hearted elation read 
them in the corner devoted. to what was 
termed ‘Original Poetry.” It is a pity 
you did not preserve the newspapers in 
which you first saw yourself in print, and 
experienced the peculiar sensation which 
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accompanies that sight. No doubt your 
verses expressed the gloomiest views of life, 
and told of the bitter disappointments you 
had met in your long intercourse with man- 
kind, and especially with womankind. And 
though you were in a flutter of anxiety and 
excitement to see whether or not your verses 
would be printed, your verses probably de- 
clared that you had used up life and seen 
through it; that your heart was no longer 
to be stirred by aught on earth; and that, 
in short, you cared nothing for any thing. 
You could see nothing fine, then, in being 
good, cheerful, and happy ; but you thought 
it a grand thing to be a gloomy man, of a 
very dark complexion, with blood on your 
conscience, upwards of six feet high, and 
accustomed to wander from land to land, 
like Childe Harold. You were extremely 
vealy when you used to fancy that you were 
sure to be a very great man; and to think 
how proud your relations would some day 
be of you, and how you would come back 
and excite a great commotion at the place 
where you used to be a schoolboy. And it 
is because the world has still left some im- 
pressionable spot in your hearts, my read- 
ers, that you still have so many fond asso- 
ciations with “the schoolboy spot, we ne’er 
forget, though we are there forgot.” They 
were vealy days, though pleasant to remem- 
ber, my old school companions, in which 
you used to go to the dancing-school (it 
was in a gloomy theatre, seldom entered by 
actors), in which you fell in love with sev- 
eral young ladies about eleven years old; 
and (being permitted occasionally to select 
your own partners) made frantic rushes to 
obtain the hand of one of the beauties of 
that small society. Those were the days in 
which you thought that when you grew up 
it would be a very fine thing to be a pirate, 
bandit, or corsair, rather than a clergyman, 
barrister, or the like; even a cheerful out- 
law like Robin Hood did not come up to 
your views; you would rather have been a 
man like Captain Kyd, stained with various 
crimes of extreme atrocity, which would en- 
tirely preclude the possibility of returning 
to respectable society, and given to moody 
laughter in solitary moments. Oh, what 
truly asinine developments the human be- 
ing must go through before arriving at the 
stage of common sense! You were very 
vealy, too, when you used to think it a fine 
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sentiments, such as that you thought Ma- 
hometans better than Christians, that you 
would like to be.dissected after death, that 
you did not care what you got for dinner, 
that you liked learning your lessons better 
than going out to play, that you would 
rather read Euclid than Ivanhoe, and the 
like. It may be remarked that this peculiar 
vealiness is not confined to youth; I have 
seen it appearing very strongly in men with 
gray hair. Another manifestation of veali- 
ness, which appears both in age and youth, 
is the entertaining a strong belief that kings, 
noblemen, and baronets, are always in a 
condition of ecstatic happiness. I have 
known people pretty far advanced in life, 
who not only believed that monarchs must 
be perfectly happy, but that all who were 
permitted to continue in their presence 
would catch a considerable degree of the 
mysterious bliss which was their portion. 
I have heard a sane man, rather acute and 
clever in many things, seriously say, “If a 
man cannot be happy in the presence of his 
sovereign, where can he be happy?” 

And yet, absurd and foolish as is moral 
vealiness, there is something fine about it. 
Many of the old and dear associations most 
cherished in human hearts, are of the nature 
of Veal. It is sad to think that most of the 
romance of life is unquestionably so, All 
spooniness, all the preposterous idolization 
of some one who is just like anybody else, 
all love (in the narrow sense in which the 
word is understood by novel-readers), you 
feel, when you look back, are Veal. The 
young lad and the young girl, whom at a 
picnic party you have discerned stealing off 
under frivolous pretexts from the main body 
of guests, and sitting on the grass by the 
river-side, enraptured in the prosecution of 
a conversation which is intellectually of the 
emptiest, and fancying that they two make 
all the world, and investing that spot with 
remembrances which will continue till they 
are gray, are (it must in sober sadness be 
admitted) of the nature of calves. For it is 
beyond doubt that they are at a stage which 
they will outgrow, and on which they may 
possibly look back with something of shame. 
All these things, beautiful as they are, are 
no more than Veal. Yet they are fitting 
and excellent in their time. No, let us not 
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thing to astonish people by expressing awful | 


call them veal, they are rather like lamb, 
which is excellent though immature. No 
doubt, youth is immaturity; and as you 
outgrow it you are growing better and 
wiser ; still youth is a fine thing, and most 
people would be young again if they could., 
How cheerful and light-hearted is immatu- 
rity! How cheerful and lively are the little 
children even of silent and gloomy men! 
It is sad, and it is unnatural, when they are 
not so. I remember yet, when I was at 
school, with what interest and wonder I 
used to look at two or three boys, about 
twelve or thirteen years old, who were al- 
ways dull, sullen, and unhappy-looking. In 
those days, as a general rule, you are never 
sorrowful without knowing the reason why. 
You are never conscious of the dull atmos- 
phere, of the gloomy spirits, of after-time. 
The youthful machine, bodily and mental, 
plays smoothly ; the young being is cheery. 
Even a kitten is very different from a grave 
old cat; and a young colt, from a horse 
sobered by the cares and toils of years. 
And you picture fine things to yourself in 
your youthful dreams. I remember a beau- 
tiful dwelling I used often to see, as if from 
the brow of a great hill. I see the rich 
valley below, with magnificent woods and 
glades, and a broad river reflecting the sun- 
set; and in the midst of the valley, the vast 
Saracenic pile, with gilded minarets blazing 
in the golden light. I have since then seen 
many splendid habitations, but none in the 
least equal to that. I cannot even yet dis- 
card the idea that somewhere in this world 
there stands that noble palace, and that 
some day I shall find it out. You remem- 
ber also the intense delight with which you 
read the books that charmed you then: how 
you carried off the poem or the tale to some 
solitary place, how you sat up far into the 
night to read it, how heartily you believed 
in all the story, and sympathized with the 
people it told of. Iwish I could feel now 
the veneration for the man who has written 
a book which I used once to feel. Oh that 
one could read the old volumes with the 
old feeling! Perhaps you have some of 
them yet, and you remember the peculiar 
expression of the type in which they were 
printed : the pages look at you with the face 
of an old friend. If you were then of an 
observant nature, you will understand how 
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much of the effect of any composition upon 
the human mind depends upon the printing, } 
upon the placing of the points, even upon 
the position of the sentences on the page. 
A grand, high-flown, and sentimental climax 
ought always to conclude at the bottom of 
a page. It will look ridiculous if it ends 
four or five lines down from the top of the 
next page. Somehow there is a feeling as 
of the difference between the night before 
and the next morning. It is as though the 
crushed ball-dress and the dishevelled locks 
of the close of the evening reappeared, the 
same, before breakfast. Let us have homely 
sense at the top of the page, pathos at the 
foot of it. What a force in the bad type of 
the shabby little Childe Harold you used to 
read so often! You turn it over in a grand 
illustrated edition, and it seems like another 
poem. Let it here be said, that occasionally 
you look with something like indignation 
on the volume which enchained you in your 
boyish days. For now you have burst the 


chain. And you have somewhat of the feel- 
ing of the prisoner towards the jailer who 
held him in unjust bondage. What right 
had that bombastic rubbish to touch and 


thrill you as it used to? Well, remem- 
ber that it suits successive generations at 
their enthusiastic stage. There are poets 
whose great admirers are for the most part 
under twenty years old; but probably al- | 
most every clever young person regards | 
them at some period in his life as among 
the noblest of mortals. And it is no igno- 
ble ambition to win the ardent appreciation 
of even immature tastes and hearts. Its 
brief endurance is compensated by its in-| 
tensity. You sit by the fireside and read 
your leisurely Times, and you feel a tran-. 
quil enjoyment. You like it better than the 
Sorrows of Werter, but you do not like it a 
twentieth part as much as you once liked 
the Sorrows of Werter. You would be in- 
terested in meeting the man who wrote that 
brilliant and slashing leader; but you would 
not regard him with speechless awe, as some- 
thing more than human. Yet remembering 
all the weaknesses out of which men grow, 
and on which they look back with a smile 
or sigh, who does not feel that there is a 
charm which will not depart about early 
youth? Longfellow knew that he would 
reach the hearts of most men when he wrote 
such a verse as this,— 
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“ The green trees whispered low and mild; 
It was a sound of joy! 
They were my playmates when a child, 
And rocked me in their arms so wild; 
Still they looked at me and smiled, 
As if I were a boy!” 


Such readers as are young men will under- 
stand what has already been said as to the bit- 
ter indignation with which the writer, some 
years ago, listened to self-conceited elderly 
persons who put aside the arguments and the 
doings of younger men with the remark that 
these younger men were boys. There are few 
terms of reproach which I have heard uttered 
with looks of such deadly ferocity. And there 
are not many which excite feelings of greater 
wrath in the souls of clever young men. I 
remember how in those days I determined 
to write an essay which should scorch up 
and finally destroy all these carping and ma- 
licious critics. It was to be called A Chap- 
ter on Boys. After an introduction of a sar- 
castic and magnificent character, setting out 
views substantially the same as those con- 
tained in the speech of Lord Chatham in 
reply to Walpole, which boys are taught to 
recite at school, that essay was to go on to 
show that a great part of English literature 
was written by very young men. Unfortu- 
nately, on proceeding to investigate the mat- 
ter carefully, it appeared that the best part 
of English literature, even in the range of 
poetry, was in fact written by men of even 
more than middle age. So the essay was 
never finished, though a good deal of it was 
sketched out. Yesterday I took out the old 
manuscript ; and after reading a bit of it, it 
appeared so remarkably vealy that I put it 
with indignation into the fire. Still I ob- 
served various facts of interest as to great 
things done by young men, and some by 
men who never lived to be old. Beaumont 
the dramatist died attwenty-nine. Christo- 
pher Marlowe wrote Faustus at twenty-five, 
and died at thirty. Sir Philip Sidney wrote 
his Arcadia at twenty-six. Otway wrote The 
Orphan at twenty-eight, and Venice Preserved 
at thirty. Thomson wrote The Seasons at 
twenty-seven. Bishop Berkeley had devised 
his Ideal System at twenty-nine ; and Clarke 
at the same age published his great work on 
the Being and Attributes of God. Then there 
is Pitt, of course. But these cases are ex- 
ceptional; and besides, men at twenty-eight 
and thirty are not in any way to be regarded 
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as boys. What I wanted was proof of the large ambition but slender abilities, reveng- 
great things that had been done by young ing themselves in this fashion upon the 
fellows about two-and-twenty; and such | clever men who beat them. It is easy, very 


- proof was not to be found. A man is sim- 
ply a boy grown up to his best; and of 
course what is done by men must be better 
than what is done by boys. Unless in very 
peculiar cases, a man at thirty will be every 
way superior to what he was at twenty; and 
at forty, to what he was at thirty. Not in- 
deed physically ; let that be granted. Not 
always morally; but surely, intellectually, 
and esthetically. 

Yes, my readers, we have all been calves. 
A great part of all our doings has been what 





the writer, in figurative language, has de- 
scribed as Veal. We have not said, written, | 
or done very much on which we can now! 
look back with entire approval. And we 





have said, written, and done a very great 
deal on which we cannot look back but with 
burning shame and confusion. Very many | 
things which, when we did them, we thought | 
remarkably good, and much better than the | 
doings of ordinary men, we now discern, on | 
calmly looking back, to have been extremely | 
bad. That time, you know, my friend, when 

you talked in a very fluent and animated | 


easy, to remember foolish things that were 
said and done even by the senior wrangler 
or the man who takes a double first-class ; 
and candid folk will think that such foolish 
things were not fair samples of the men; 
and will remember, too, that the men have 
grown out of these, have grown mature and 
wise, and for many a year past would not 
have said or done such things. But if you 
were to judge from the conversation of Mr. 
Limejuice (who wrote many prize essays, 
but through the malice and stupidity of the 
judges never got any prizes), you would con- 
clude that every word uttered by his suc- 
cessful rivals was one that stamped them as 
essential fools, and calves which would never 
grow intooxen. I donot think itis a pleas- 
ing or magnanimous feature in any man’s 
character, that he is ever eager to rake up 
these early follies. I would not be ready to 
throw in the teeth of a pretty butterfly that 
it was an ugly caterpillar once, unless I un- 
derstood that the butterfly liked to remem- 
ber the fact. I would not suggest to this fair 
sheet of paper on which I am writing, that 


manner after dinner at a certain house, and | not long ago it was dusty rags and afterwards 
thought you were making a great impression | dirty pulp. You cannot be an ox without 
on the assembled guests, most of them en-| previously having been a calf; you acquire 
tire strangers ; you are now fully aware that | taste and sense gradually ; and in acquiring 
you were only making a fool of yourself. | them you pass through stages in which you 
And let this hint of one public manifestation | have very little of either. It is a poor bur- 


of vealiness, suffice to suggest to each of us 
scores of similar cases. But though we feel, | 
in our secret souls, what calves we have been, 
and though it is well for us that we should 
feel it deeply, and thus learn humility and 
caution, we do not like to be reminded of it 
by anybody else. Some people have a won- 
derful memory for the vealy sayings and do- 
ings of their friends. They may be very 








bad hands at remembering any thing else; 
but they never forget the silly speeches and 
actions on which one would like to shut down 
the leaf. You may find people, a great part 


|den for the memory, to collect and shovel 


into it the silly sayings and doings in youth 
of people who have become great and em- 
inent. I read with much disgust a biogra- 
phy of Mr. Disraeli, which recorded, no 
doubt accurately, all the sore points in that 
stateman’s history. I remember, with great 
approval, what Lord John Manners said in 
Parliament in reply to Mr. Bright, who had 
quoted a well-known and very silly passage 
from Lord John’s early poetry. “I would 
rather,” said Lord John, “have been the 
man who in his youth wrote those silly verses, 


of whose conversation consists of repeating | than the man who in mature years would 
and exaggerating their neighbor’s Veal ; and | rake them up.” And with even greater in- 
though that Veal may be immature enough dignation I regard the individual who, when 
and silly enough, it will go hard but your | a man is doing creditably and Christianly the 
friend, Mr. Snarling, will represent it as a} work of life, is ever ready to relate and ag- 
good deal worse than the fact. You will find | gravate the moral delinquencies of his school- 
men who while at college were students of boy and student days, long since repented of 
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and corrected. ‘Remember not,” said a 
man who knew human nature well, “the 
sins of my youth.” But there are men whose 
nature has a peculiar affinity for any thing 
petty, mean, and bad. They fly upon it as 
a vulture on carrion. Their memory is of 
that cast, that you have only to make in- 
quiry of them concerning any of their friends, 
to hear of something not at all to the friends’ 
advantage. There are individuals, after lis- 
tening to whom you think it would be a re- 
freshing novelty, almost startling from its 
strangeness, to hear them say a word in fa- 
vor of any human being whatsoever. 

It is not a thing peculiar to immaturity ; 
yet it may be remarked, that though it is an 
unpleasant thing to look back and see that 
you have said or done something very foolish, 
it is a still more unpleasant thing to be well 
aware at the time that you are saying or do- 
ing something very foolish. If a man be a 
fool at all, it is much to be desired that he 
should be a very great fool, for then he will 
not know when he is making a fool of himself. 
But it is painful not to have sense enough to 
know what you should do in order ‘to be right, 
but to have sense enough to know that you 
are doing wrong. To know that you are 
talking like an ass, yet to feel that you can- 
not help it; that you must say something, and 
can think of nothing better to say ; this is a 
suffering that comes with advanced civiliza- 
tion. This is a phenomenon frequently to be 
seen at public dinners in country towns, also 
at the entertainment which succeeds a wed- 
ding. Men at other times rational, seem to 
be stricken into idiocy when they rise to their 
feet on such occasions; and the painful fact 
is, that it is conscious idiocy. The man’s 
words are asinine, and he knows they are 
asinine. His wits have entirely abandoned 
him: he is an idiot for the time. Have you 
sat next a man unused to speaking at a pub- 
lic dinner; have you seen him nervously rise 
and utter an incoherent, ungrammatical, and 
unintelligible sentence or two, and then sit 
down with a ghastly smile? Have you heard 
him say to his friend on the other side, in 
bitterness, “I have made a fool of myself!” 
And have you seen him sit moodily through 
the remainder of the feast, evidently ruminat- 
ing on what he said, seeing now what he 
ought to have said, and trying to persuade 
himself that what he said was not so bad after 
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all? Would you do a kindness to that mis- 
erable man? You have just heard his friend 
on the other side cordially agreeing with what 
he had said as to the badness of the appear- 
ance made by him. Enter into conversation 
with him; talk of his speech, congratulate 
him upon it; tell him you were extremely 
struck by the freshness and naturalness of 
what. he said, that there is something delight- 
ful in hearing an unhackneyed speaker, that 
to speak with entire fluency looks professional 
—it is like a barrister or a clergyman. Thus 
you may lighten the mortification of a dis- 
appointed man; and what you say will re- 
ceive considerable.credence. It is wonderful 
how readily people believe any thing they 
would like to be true. 

I was walking this afternoon along a certain 
street, coming home from visiting certain sick 
persons, and wondering how I should con- 
clude this essay, when, standing on the pave- 
ment on one side of the street, I saw a little 
boy of four years old, crying in great distress. 
Various individuals, who appeared to be 
Priests and Levites, looked as they passed at 
the child’s distress, and passed on without do- 
ing any thing to relieve it. I spoke to the 
little man, who was in great fear at being 
spoken to, but told me he had come away 
from his home and lost himself, and could not 
find his way back. I told him I would take 
him home if he could tell me where he lived; 
but he was frightened into utter helplessness» 
and could only tell that his name was Tom 
and that he lived at the top ofastair. It 
was a poor neighborhood, in which many 
people live at the top of stairs, and the descrip- 
tion was vague. I spoke to two humble, de- 
cent-looking women who were passing, think- 
ing they might gain the little thing’s confi- 
dence better than I; but the poor little 
man’s great wish was just to get away from 
us, though when he got two yards off he 
could but stand and cry. You may be sure 
he was not left in his trouble, but that he was 
put safely in his father’s hands. And as 1 
was coming home, I thought that here was an 
illustration of something I have been thinking 
of all this afternoon. I thought I saw in the 
poor little child’s desire to get away from 
those who wanted to help him, though not 
knowing where to go when left to himself, 
something analogous to what the immature 
human being is always disposed to. The 
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whole teaching of our life is leading us away 
from our early delusions and follies, from all 
those things about us which have been spoken 
of under the similitude which need not be 
again repeated. Yet we pushaway the hand 
that would conduct us to soberer and better 
things, though when left alone we can but 
stand and vaguely gaze about us; and we 
speak hardly of the growing experience which 
makes us wiser, and which ought to m&ke us 
happier too. Let us not forget that the 
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teaching which takes something of the gloss 
from life is an instrument in the kindest 
Hand of all; and let us be humbly content if 
that kindest hand shall lead us, even by rough 
means, to calm and enduring wisdom—wis- 
dom by no means inconsistent with youthful 
freshness of feeling, and not necessarily fatal 
even to youthful gayety of mood ;—and at 
last to that happy place where worn men 
regain the little child’s heart, and old: and 





young are blest together ! 
ii 7 A. K. H. B. 





TxHovucHt_ess people, when eating a peach, 
a watermelon, or a cantelope, instead of throw- 
ing the peeling or rind into the street, toss it 
upon the pavement. Unsuspecting persons, pass- 
ing along, accidentally tread upon one of these 
rinds and find themselves immediately down 
upon the pavement, with a head bruised by the 
fall, a leg broken, or an anklesprained. Aman 
that would make a hole in the pavement, into 
which passers could unsuspectingly step and 
break a limb, would be considered an inhuman 
sort of person, and he would be made to pay the 
wey d of damages for the injuries he caused. 

ut the injury is the same whether it is done 
maliciously, by setting a trap, or thoughtlessly 
by individuals too mentally lazy to think always 
correctly of the consequences of their acts. A 

rson has no right to imperil another’s person 
in the street, and no right-minded individual 
would do it. A man or woman of sense would 
throw the rind or paring of fruit into the street, 
or, better still, into the slop-tub. If at any time 
such a person were to see a peach-paring or wa- 
termelon rind upon the pavement, he or she 
would immediately toss it into the street with 
the foot, so as to prevent some person less ob- 
serving from receiving injury.* Whenever we 
see this being done we instinctively feel respect 
rising in our mind for the person, for the act 
affords evidence that the individual has the good 
sense to perceive the impropriety of leaving any 
thing upon the pavement which can do mischief 
—a thoughtful consideration for the safety of 
others, and real kindness of heart to save from 
injury. The person who thoughtlessly or reck- 
lessly throws fruit-parings or rinds upon the 


pavement has neither.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Messrs. Hurst and Blacket will shortly pub- 
lish a complete index to the Dublin University 
Magazine, from Vols. I. to LVI. 


* We always do so.—Living Age. 
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Mr. T. Dawson, medical office, North Isles, 
writes to Zhe Times to announce an important 
discovery. It is nothing less than a new bank 
of cod, at a place called Rockall, three hundred 
and sixty miles south of North Isles. The bank 
was discovered by Captain Rhodes, master of 
the Resolution, of London, who had a hint of its 
existence thirteen years ago from the mate ofan 
Irish vessel. He sailed with two vessels on the 
2d July, and returned on the 13th of the same 
month with twenty-seven tons of the largest cod. 
Mr. Dawson says the bank “is haunted by blue 
sharks; but according to Captain Rhodes they 
caught the fish as fast as they could pull. The 
livers of the cod, he states, were also very rich, 
and produced large quantities of oil. Ihave ex- 
amined the cod; they are very large and very 
thick; the tusks are very thick and fat, but 
shorter than usual, while the ling are the same 
as those caught at other places. This solitary 
rock in the ocean, which will for a time become 
the El Dorado of our cod smacks, rises about 
the height of a ship above the sea.” The two 
vessels have again started for the fishing-ground, 
and when they return Mr. Dawson will forward 
more particulars of their success, and Captains 
Rohdes and Gardener will be most happy to 
give every information for the guidance of 
others. 


Mrs. Harvey, the author of “ The Cruise in 
the Claymore on the Coast of Syria,”’ which has 
just been published by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall, presented to her majesty, at the last draw- 
ing-room, a copy of her work, magnificently 
bound in carved cedar, brought by her from 
Lebanon. 


ALEXANDER Smitn’s new peom, “ Edwin 
of Deira,” will be published immediately, by 





Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A FEW MORE WORDS FROM THE AR- 
CHIVES OF SIMANCAS.* 


BY J. A. FROUDE. 


I rrustT that I shall not weary the readers 
of Fraser by returning to the story of Queen 
Elizabeth, Lord Robert Dudley, and Amy 
Robsart. The Bishop of Aquila’s account 
having been called in question, I am anxious 
to lay his letters before the world. It may 
be that I have been too easy of belief; and 
if the result of fuller examination shall be 
to discredit the bishop’s statements, no one 
will rejoice more heartily than I shall do. 

My original article was written during a 
temporary absence from Simancas, from the 
impressions left by a first perusal of the 
MSS., and, as it proved afterwards, with 
but a part of the evidence before me. On 
my return to the archives I discovered sev- 
eral other letters and notes of letters, in 
some points correcting what I had said, in 
others adding to or softening it; while ona 
second and closer study of the MSS., I 
found I had made two or three mistakes of 
no serious importance, but yet, where accu- 
racy is of so much moment, requiring to be 
noticed and acknowledged. 

The letter containing the account of Cecil’s 
interview with the Spanish ambassador was 
not addressed to Philip, but to the Duchess 
of Parma, by whom it was to be sent on to 
Philip. 

De Quadra’s mysterious audiences were 
usually at night; and I had imagined that 
he had described Cecil as coming to him, 
like his other visitors, in the darkness. He 
mentions, merely, however, the conversa- 
tion, and adds neither the hour nor the 
place. 

The deliberations of the Council which I 
described as taking place the morning after 
the news of Amy Robsart’s death, were dis- 
tributed over several weeks. I had read the 
ward “ manera” in the MS. as manana, and 
given a wrong meaning to a sentence. 
Lastly, the aims of Cecil’s party were not, 
as will be seen, precisely those which I 
stated them to be. On this point I was for- 
tunate enough to obtain further information. 

But a small portion of the correspondence 
can be compressed within the space which I 
can allow myself. I now print, however, the 


*For the former article see Living Age, No. 897. 
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more important parts of it, and I have added 
letters from the Conway MSS., in the Record 
Office, which throw cross lights on the bish- 
op’s dispatches. 

The character of De Quadra, as of a man 
skilled in the art of lying, yet who spoke the 
truth to his master, I did not invent, as the 
Saturday Reviewer supposes, but I gathered 
it from a somewhat careful examination of his 
conduct and writings. The fact mentioned 
by the reviewer, that the ambassador was 
charged with having calumniated Elizabeth 
and her government, was not wholly unknown 
to me; probably no person living knows as 
much about it. In the English Record Of- 
fice are the details of the charges against 
him, the history of the process, the remon- 
strance, with the demand for his recall, ad- 
dressed to the Spanish Government; and 
these I have copied. The archives of Si- 
mancas contain the counter-statements of 
the bishop, the drafts of his replies to the 
English Council, his private defence of him- 
self to Philip, and his correspondence on 
the same with Granville; and these I have 
also copied ; while again, both in Simancas 
and in England are the letters or drafts of 
the letters, which passed in connection with 
the accusations between Philip and the Eng- 
lish Government, and these I have examined. 

I believe, in fact, that I have spared no 
pains either in examining that particular 
event in De Quadra’s diplomatic history, or 
in satisfying myself on the general character 
of his correspondence, I said he was a 
master of falsehood, because, while he uni- 
formly described himself as affecting a good 
will towards the queen, he was really 
throughout, by his own avowal, laboring to 
destroy her. I said that he told the truth 
to his master, because, when the charges 
against him were investigated, he appealed 
at last to Elizabeth’s secret conscience to 
answer whether he had overstated the 
truth.* 

All that remains to be said (or nearly all), 
the letters will tell for themselves. My own 
impression is, that the bishop’s story is in 
the main true; but no theological controver- 
sialist was ever more anxious for victory, — 
than I to be proved mistaken. 


* The negotiations with Sir Henry Sidney and 
Lord Robert Dudley formed the principal subject 
of the accusation against him. 
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Bishop oF AQuILA TO THE Count DE 
FERIA. 
(Archives of Simancas.) 
“January, 1560. 

“ The queen is taking much notice of Lady 
Catherine Grey. Cecil, however, tells me 
that neither she nor any other woman shall 
inherit the crown of England. He intends 
to exclude both her and Lady Lennox, whose 
son, if the French get hold of him, may give 
trouble; and the heretics give out that the 
next king will be Lord Hastings,* who, al- 
though he is Lord Robert’s brother-in-law, 
is hated by him worse than the devil. 

*“ Altogether things are so confused that 
one cannot write of them except confusedly ; 
nor can they issue, I think, in any thing ex- 
cept confusion and disaster.” 


CONTENTS OF A LETTER FROM THE BISHOP 
oF AQUILA TO Puruip II. 
(Archives of Simancas.) 


“March 25, 1560. 

‘‘ The general desire in England is to have 
for the king the son of Lady Margaret Len- 
nox ;t and so strong is the feeling that not 
only is it believed that the consent of the 
nation will determine upon him should the 
queen die without children, but the bishop 
understands there are a party among the 
Catholic lords who, if occasion offer, will 
make him king on the spot, with the adher- 
ence of all the Catholic counties and towns. 

*‘ Under no circumstances will the English 
again admit a woman to the crown; and of 
the various pretenders to the succession 
Lord Darnley has the best right. The French 
are said to be endeavoring to get possession 
of him: if the queen knows it she may per- 
haps place him under lock and key.” 


Tue Bishop or Aquita To Pup IL. 
(Archives of Simancas.) 
“ March 27, 1560. 

“T understand that my Lord Robert said 
to some one who has not kept his secret, 
that if he lives a year the world will see him 
in other state from that which now he 
holds. He is providing arms in large quan- 
tities. He grows every day more and more 
absolute in public business: and people be- 
gin to say that he thinks of divorcing his 
wife.’ 


Ceci, TO Simm Nicnotas TuHrogmorton, 
AMBASSADOR AT Paris. 
(Conway MSS., Rolls House.) 
Cipher. 
“August 27, 1560. 
“* Here I see we mean to purchase no good 


thing. We be like evil freeholders that had 


* Afterwards Lord Huntingdon. ft Lord Darnley 
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rather farm our own land than purchase an 
incumbrance. With a thousand pound I 
durst undertake to save twenty in five years, 
and yet it is no good counsel. 

“ Alas, Mr. Throgmorton, what comfort 
is to be hoped when my Lord of Norfolk, a 
rare nobleman, columen familie regina, is 
thanked and not rewarded; sent home with 
no allowance neither in credit nor purse. 

“I dare not write that I might speak. 
God send her majesty understanding which 
shall be her surety. And so, full of melan- 
choly, I wish you free from it, as I doubt not 
but your fortune shall be to find it free.” 


THE Bishop or AQUILA TO THE DUCHESS 
oF PARMA. 
(Archives of Simancas). 
“September 11, 1560. 

“Since I last wrote to your highness strange 
things have happened here of which I think 
your highness ought to be informed. 

“The queen told me she knew that the 
French wanted only time and means to de- 
stroy her. They had disbanded none of the 
troops which had returned from Italy, and 
manet alld mente repostum the wrong which 
they pretended she had done them in Scot- 
land. 

‘I said I was very sorry. Her marriage 
with the Archduke of Austria, which a short 
time since she told me that she had almost 
resolved upon, she now dryly said could not 
go forward, and declared she had no thought 
of marrying. 

“ After this conversation with the queen, 
I spoke with the secretary, Cecil, who told 
me that he was in disgrace, and that my Lord 
Robert was endeavoring to procure his dis- 
missal from office. With no great difficulty 
I induced him to speak openly with me; and 
after many protestations and entreaties that 
I would be secret, he informed me that the 
queen was conducting herself in so strange 
a manner that he intended to resign. It was 
a bad sailor, he said, who, when he saw some 
great storm impending, did not make for 
harbor if he could, and the queen’s proceed- 
ings with the Lord Robert were bringing her 
to certain perdition. The Lord Robert had 
made himself master of the government and 
of the queen’s person,* to the extreme in- 
jury of the whole realm, designing to —_ 

er—and she herself, he said, was shut up 
day in the palace in peril of health and life. 
The English nation, he added, would never 
consent to such a union, and he had there- 
fore made up his mind to retire, although he 
supposed they would sooner send him to the 
Tower than give him leave to go. 

* FE] qual se ha hecho sefior de los negocios y de 


la persona de la Reyna con estrema injuria de todo 
el Reyno. 
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“ He concluded at last with entreating me, 
for the love of God, to remonstrate with the 
queen about her disorderly conduct, to dis- 
suade her, if I could, from a course which 
was so absolutely ruinous, and to bid her 
remember herself and the realm. Twice he 
said to me my Lord Robert would be better 
in Paradise than here. 

“T expressed my deep regret at his com- 
munication. He could bear me witness, I 
said, how anxiously I had endeavored always 
to keep the queen in a straight course, as the 
king my master had commanded me. 

“ He went on that she was running enor- 
mously into debt, never heeding where the 
money was to come from. She had ruined 
her credit, and had lost the chance of ob- 
taining supplies from the London merchants, 
who ought to have been her chief stay and 
support. Finally, he told me that they in- 
tended to murder Robert’s wife, that at pres- 
ent it was given out that she was ill, though 
she was not ill at all, but very well, and was 
taking good care not to be poisoned. God, 
he said, would surely never permit so great 
acrime, nor could good success be looked 
for from so evil a business.* 

“T assured him again of my sincere sor- 
row, and of my hopes that the queen might 
amend her ways. I said nothing to com- 
mit myself, although I am quite sure that 
he was speaking honestly, and was not at- 
tempting to deceive me. 

“This business of the secretary cannot 
but produce some great effect, because it is 
terrible. There are many other persons who 
share his discontent, especially the Duke of 
Norfolk, whom he named to me as one of 
those who were most indignant, and most 
hostile to Lord Robert, as indeed he is. 

“The day after this, the queen, as she was 
returning from the chase, told me that the 
Lord Robert’s wife was dead or nearly so, 
and begged me that I would not mention it.+ 
Whatever the truth be, and whatever is go- 
ing to be, beyond question it is matter of 
scandal and > sen yet with all this I can- 


not feel sure that she will marry him imme- 
diately, or even that she will marry at all. 
Her thoughts are not steady enough, and, as 
Cecil says, she will act like her father.t 
“The interests of Christendom will not suf- 


_ * Por ultimo me dixé que pensaban hacer morir 
4 su muger de Roberto, y que ahora publicamente 
estaba mala, pero que no estaba sino muy buena. 
y se guardaba muy bien de ser envenenada, y que 
nunca Dios permitiria tan gran maldad, ni podria 
tener buen suceso tan mal negocio. 

Tt El dia despues que pasé esto me dixé Ja Reyna 
viniendo de cazar como la muger di milord Ro- 
berto era muerta 6 estaba para ello y que me ro- 
gba que yo no dixese nada. 


t Y como dice Cecil ella querra hacer como su 
padre. 
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fer from the quarrels of these people among 
themselves, especially from the retirement of 
Cecil. Worse minister for our interests than 
Cecil we can have none. But some great 
revolution may result from it easily enough ; 
they will very likely send the queen to the 
Tower, make a king of that arch heretic the 
Earl of Huntingdon, and as your majest 
will never help them in a business so muc 
against religion and in favor of the unbe- 
lievers, they may throw themselves into the 
arms of the French. 

‘“‘ Both these things I think to be proba- 
ble. The desire of the heretics to make 
Huntingdon king is quite certain, and Cecil 
himself has told me that this earl is the true 
heir of the English throne, Henry VII. hay- 
ing usurped the crown from the House of 
York. The intrigue with the French I dread 
from Cecil’s intimacy with the Bishop of 
Valence. It may be that Iam too suspi- 
cious, but with such people one is rarely 
wrong in expecting the worst. 

“‘ Sure it is that they say openly they will 
not have a woman on the throne any longer, 
and this queen is on the road to going to bed 
in the Palace, and she and her favorite wak- 
ing in the Tower. The French are not 
asleep. Non dormit Judas, as Cecil says; 
and we can look for nothing but convulsions 
and revolutions. If I chose to play into 
their hands, I believe they would trust me 
and tell me all, but I have no instruetions 
what to do, and in the interim I can but 
temporize and keep on smooth terms with 
all parties. 

“Tf your highness can think of any ting 
which it would be good for me to do in suc 
a business, you must send me notice with the 
utmost speed. I am doing all that I can for 
the Catholics, and their party is not yet so 
feeble but that, if his majesty so please, they 
can resist the machinations of the rest. 
What I would have your highness insist to 
his majesty is, that he must not hope for the 

ueen’s amendment. She will never do any 
thing which is not against his majesty and 
against her own true interests, as I myself 
have from the first assured him. 

“ Since writing the above I learn that the 
ween has published the news of the Lord 
obert’s wife’s death, and has said in Italian, 

que si ha rotto il collo. It seems ane fell 
dawn some staircase.” 


On the proceedings of the Council * which 


* In my previous article I spoke of a Cabinet 
Council, and technically no doubt 1 was incorrect 
in doing so. Yet in fact the ten or twelve states- 
men who conducted the business of the country in 
the sixteenth century were the exact counterpart 
of the modern Cabinet; and the word Privy Coun- 
cil has now a special meaning of its own, which 
would mislead if used without explanation of the 
advisers of the Tudor sovereigns. 
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followed on the news of Amy Robsart’s death, 
I discovered fresh information, which cor- 
rects my previous story in an important re- 
spect. The bishop’s letters for the next few 
weeks are (as I mentioned) themselves miss- 
ing, and only notes and digests of them re- 
main, in one of which the bishop was said 
to have reported “ that the intention of Ce- 
ciland the heretics to give the crown to 
Lord Huntingdon was most certain, “ que el 
designo de Cecil y de aquellos hereges de 
encaminar el Reyno al Conde de Hunting- 
don es certissimo.” The object, however, 
was not, after all, to dethrone Elizabeth, at 
least immediately, but only to force her to 
declare Lord Huntingdon her successor. 
“The bishop reports,” says another digest, 
“that the Council are considering a matter 
of the greatest importance, to make a king 
of the Earl of Huntingdon in case the queen 
should die without children, and that Cecil 
says the crown belongs to him of right as 
the descendant of the House of York. 

The difference was considerable ; being, 
indeed, the difference between treason and 
an unpleasant interference with the prerog- 
ative. Yet the effect would perhaps have 
been nearly the same. Again and again the 
bishop says that in the face of the feeling 
which the queen has provoked against her- 
self, the uncertainty as to what would follow 
on a revolution was her only security ; and 
that if the country had any thing defined to 
look to, her fall would be instantaneous. 

The rest of the notes are too confused to 
be easily intelligible ; one of them points to 
a compromise, real or affected, betweeen Ce- 
cil and Dudley; another speaks of the res- 
olution of the Council to be present at Lady 
Dudley’s funeral. The following is also cu- 
rious :-— 


“The Council are afraid that if the queen 
dies the king of Spain may = possession 
of the crown through the Lady Catherine 
Grey; and to ascertain whether the bishop 
had any such thought, Cecil one day said to 
him that it would be well if Lady Catherine 
were to marry some connection of his majesty, 
seeing that by the wiil of King Henry VI 
she was heir to the throne. The bishop 
asked whether in such case the -queen 
would nominate her as her successor? Ce- 
cil answered, by no manner of means, for the 
English people looked more to the sovereign 
that was to be, than to the sovereign that 
was.” 
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Sm Nic. THROGMORTON TO CECIL. 
(Conway MSS.) 
“Paris, October 10, 1560. 

“Your letter of the 20th of the last, I re. 
ceived on the 5th of this present; by the 
which I understand of my Lord Robert’s 
wife’s strange death, whereof I had heard 
before in this court ; which, as it was strange 
indeed, so hath it been and is yet discoursed 
of here at pleasuse, and liberally enough of 
this malicious nation. SoIterm them as 
their talk hereof deserveth ; and God forbid 
that the rumor thereof should prove true, 
And as one evil chance cometh not common- 
ly alone, but is accompanied with another as 
evil and worse, so I pray God that this cruel 
and hard hap be not the messenger of a fur- 
ther disaster in our country. You can con- 
sider the rest. 

‘Now that I know whereunto to trust, I 
do recomfort myself that you are in that 
place with whom I dare be bold and frank, 
as occasion may serve; and so I trust that 
you will with your great wisdom and dexter- 
ity so handle the matter now at home, as 

ou have already brought the ship into har- 
ios, so—weighing at this instant a general 
cure, and perceiving whereunto some are 
bent there with you as things have happened 
and fallen—that you will now at a pinch 
take good holding and save all upright, that 
we say not altogether 
Una salus victis nullam sperare salutem. 


THROGMORTON TO CECIL. 
(Conway MSS.) 
‘“‘Paris, December 21, 1560. 

“ Tf her majesty do so foully forget herself 
in her marriage as the bruit runneth here, 
never think to bring any thing to pass, 
either here or elsewhere. I would you did 
hear the lamentations, and the declamations, 
and sundry affections which have course 
here for that matter. Sir, do not so forget 
yourself as to think you do enough because 
you do not further the matter. Remember 
your mistress is young, and subject to affec- 
tions ; you are her sworn councillor, and in 
great credit with her; you know there be 
some of your colleagues which have promo- 
ted the matter. There is no body reputed 
of judgment and authority that doth to her 
majesty disclose it, for such as be so wise as 


.|to mislike it be too timorous to show it. 


So as her yo affection doth rather find 
wind and sail to set it forward, than any ad- 
vice to quench it, my duty to her, my good 
will to you, doth thus move me to speak 
plainly. I trust you will take it in good 


part. 
* Aftér I had written thus much, the am- 
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bassador of Spain came to visit me, who did, 
amongst other matters, earnestly require me 
to tell him whether the queen’s majesty, my 
mistress, were not secretly married to the 
Lord Robert. ‘For,’ said he, ‘I assure you 
the court is full of it; and whatsoever any 
man doth make your mistress believe, as- 
sure yourself there was never princess s0 
overseen if she do not give order in that 
matter betimes.’—‘ The bruits of her doings,’ 
said he, ‘be very strange in all courts and 
countries.’ He said, ‘ The queen your mis- 
tress doth show that she hath chosen but for 
a few in her realm, for no man will advise 
her to leave her folly,’ with other things 
which were grievous for me to hear. I have 
presently written a letter to the Lord Rob- 
ert Dudley, the true copy whereof I have 
herewith sent you; and also the copy of my 
letter to her majesty, written by mine own 
hand, of both of which I pray you take 
knowledge. Sir, I send you these minutes 
of my letters to avoid suspicion of double 
and indirect dealing.” 


CEcIL TO THROGMORTON. 
(Conway MSS.) 
Autograph. 
“Jan. 15, 1561. 

“Thave professed and do avow earnest 
friendship to you, and in respect thereof I 
must advise you not to meddle with matters 
. of this court otherwise than you may be 
well advised from hence. What her majest 
will determine to do, only God I thin 
knoweth, and in her his will be fulfilled. 
Writings remain, and, coming into adverse 
hands, may be sinisterly interpreted on the 
other part. Servants or messengers may be 
reporters to whom they list, and therefore I 
cannot safely give you so plain counsel as I 
wish ; but in one word I say, contend not 
where victory cannot be had. 

“Our care must be to advance the cause 
which we profess, that is, the knowledge of 
Christ, against the Antichrist of Rome.” 


THE BisHor or Aquita TO Putuip II. 
(Archives of Simancas.) 
Fragment—deciphered. 

“Jan. 22, 1561. 

‘‘ After I had written thus far, there came 
to speak with me Sir Henry Sidney, brother- 
in-law of my Lord Robert, who is a man of 
spirit, and, for a courtier, one of the best to 
be found here. At the outset he talked 
vaguely and generally of a number of sub- 
jects. Atlast he came on the matter of his 
relative. The effect of what he said was 
this: The thing being so notorious as it 
was, and I myself knowing the queen to be so 
much inclined to this marriage, he was sur- 
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prised that I had not snapeen to your 
majesty the desirableness of using the op- 
ome to gain the Lord Robert, and have 

im here at your majesty’s disposition ; see- 
ing that he would serve and obey your 
majesty as one of your own vassals—with 
much more to the same purpose. 

“T replied that all which I had heard 
about Lord Robert’s business was of such a 
character that I had scarcely dared to write 
two lines to your majesty on the subject ; 
that neither the queen nor the Lord Robert 
had ever communicated to me any thing 
positive; and that your majesty had no 
more need of gaining the good-will of the 
sovereigns of England, than oj of gaining 
your majesty’s. At all times, I said, it was 
your majesty’s custom to do more than you 
need for your friends; but that in this affair, 
neither could your majesty divine the 
queen’s thoughts, nor had she hitherto ac- 
cepted your majesty’s advice when you had 
been pleased to offer it, in such a manner as 
to encourage you to go further. 

“ We stood at this point for a while, Sid- 
ney admitting what I said as a man well in- 
formed of what had taken place, and not so 
blinded by passion as to be unable to feel 
justly and reasonably. At last he went on 
to say, that if I could be satisfied on the 
matter of the death of the Lord Robert’s wife, 
he did not see why at any rate I should not 
communicate this present conversation to 
your majesty. The queen and Lord Robert 
were lovers, but they were honestly intend- 
ing marriage,* and there was nothing wrong 
in it all which, with your majesty’s help, 
could not be smoothed away. The death, 
he said, he was quite sure had been acciden- 
tal. He had examined into the circumstances 
with the greatest scruple, and could discover 
nothing like foul play, however the public 
mind was possessed with the opposite opin- 
10n. 

“Tf it was as he said, I answered, the 
thing was not quite so bad as I had thought. 
If there was really a murder, God would 
never leave so abominable a crime unpunish- 
ed, and men, too, would take care to avenge 
it. The Lord Robert, however, would find 
difficulty in persuading the world of his in- 
nocence. 

‘“¢ That is true,’ Sidney answered ; ‘there 
is not a person in England who believes 
Lord Robert innocent, and the preachers in 
the pulpits speak of him in language which 
touches the honor and service of the queen. 
And this has given occasion for her to think 
of remedying the disorders of the realm in 
matters of religion. She wishes to restore a 
more healthy condition into the Church; and 


* Pues en fin aunque eran amores iban endere- 
gados a casamiento. 
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the Lord Robert, to my own knowledge, will 
assist her in doing so.’ 

“To this I replied, that although your 
majesty would very gladly see religion re- 
stored in this kingdom, as well as everywhere 
else, religion was not a subject with which the 

ueen should mix up temporal interests. 

‘he question lay between God and herself; 
and, married or unmarried, if she were a 
Christian woman it was her business to seek 
after the truth. 

“ He admitted this; and although he is not 
altogether well informed on points of religion, 
he was ready to concede to me that the re- 
ligious state of England was most miserable. 
It was impossible, he said, to leave things 
longer in their present disorder; and he men- 
tioned an infinity of things which were most 
distressing. Finally, with many oaths he la- 
bored to persuade me that the queen and 
Lord Robert were determined to restore re- 
ligion, with the help of the General Council 
{of Trent], and he urged me to write to your 
majesty to forward the matter in such a man- 
ner as that the Lord Robert should obtain 
his desired marriage at your majesty’s hand. 

“T said I could not venture to write with- 
out the queen’s orders what to write. Ii she 
would direct me, of course I would do what 
it would be my duty to do. 

“The queen (he said) could not speak to 
me herself on such a subject unless I com- 


menced the conversation, but I might assure 
myself she desired only your majesty’s con- 


sent to conclude her marriage. The Lord 
Robert would come and talk to me, and would 
make a communication which he would en- 
treat me to write to your majesty ; and he 
knew well the Lord Robert would place his 
services at your majesty’s disposal in every 
thing which you might please to command, 


—* and always in the restoration of 


religion. It was no more than his duty, see- 
ing that the differences on this point were 
dividing the realm from the alliance with 
your majesty’s dominions, and depriving it 
of your majesty’s protection. 

“T said again that religion ought not to be 
mixed with negotiations of a private kind. 
The Lord Robert might, if he pleased, declare 
his mind to your majesty. I would make no 
difficulty ; but so far I could see, in a plain 
case of right and wrong his conscience alone 
should be a suflicient guide to him. If he 
wished to do your majesty service, and to gain 
credit as a man of worth and integrity, so 
much the more improper it appeared to me 
to make conditions. , 

“ He asked me whether I thought it would 
be well that the queen should send some per- 
son of rank to your majesty, to treat with you. 
There would be many points on which your 
majesty would desire to be satisfied, particu- 
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larly as to the service which you were to re- 


ceive from her and from Lord Robert; and 
the ambassador now resident at your majesty’s 


court was not a person to whom the queen 


could trust in such a matter, especially in what 
affected the restoration of religion, he being a 
thorough heretic. 

“] said we would consider about that, and 
I would tell Lord Robert my opinion when I 
had heard what he had to say. I fancy Sid- 
ney himself would like to go, as an opportu- 
nity of seeing his niece, the Countess of Feria. 

“This was the close of our conversation, 
and Iam now waiting for the two to come 
again to me. 

“ T have thusinformed your majesty exactly 
of what took place between us. For several 
days past I have suspected that the queen had 
thoughts of the kind in her head; but the 
thing being altogether of so bad quality, I 
could not venture to do more than to keep on 
my guard, and to answer as I have told you. 

“ At the same time, I thought it right to 
hear what they had to say, and to give your 
majesty notice. It would not be well to ex- 
asperate them. If they suspect us they may 
be driven, perhaps, to desperation. It is for 
your majesty to consider the good and the 
evil in their proposals, and to resolve as shall 
seem best to you. If there be any way at all 
to make the queen think rightly about religion 
and return to good terms with your majesty, 
it must be looked for, no doubt (so long at 
least as the present appetite lasts), im this 
marriage. At the same time, I am sure that 
if she marries without your majesty’s consent, 
your majesty can with ease drive her out of 
the realm by the hands of her own subjects. 
I know what the truth is, and what all men 
here feel about it. 

“But I feel confident that without your 
majesty’s approbation she will venture on no 
public step; or it may be that if shé find your 
majesty will not support her she may turn in 
some worse direction. Gratify her appetite 
in some way she will, being so carried away 
by it as in a person of any rank would be a 
notable fault ; how much more in a woman in 
such a position as hers. 

“Cecil, who opposed her the most, has given 
in, and they have rewarded him with the 
office held by Sir Thomas Parry, who died of 
sorrow a few days since. 

“ The general opinion is, that the woman 
is out of her senses, and it is thought certain 
that she can never have children. There are 
those indeed who say she has children already, 
but that I do not believe. 

“Things being as they are, something 
serious might be done in your majesty’s inter- 
est. You will be pleased to direct me shortly 
what answer I shall give in this most impor- 
tant matter. They are in hot haste to learn.” 
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Tae Bisnor or Aquita To Pap II. 
(Archives of Simancas.) 
“Feb. 23, 1561. 

“T wrote to your majesty on the 22d of 
last month of Sir Henry Sidney’s conversation 
with me on the Lord Robert’s business. I 
have delayed thus long in sending your 
majesty further information because they have 
been long in coming to speak with me. And 
the difficulty, so far as I can learn, arises 
from the queen’s reluctance to trust herself in 
your majesty’s hands. She yields only tothe 
persuasion of Lord Robert, who knows better 
than she the danger in which they stand, and 
who sees plainly that without yodr majesty’s 
help they can neither insure themselves 
against an insurrection, nor put it down should 
it break out 

“T believe, however, the queen would have 
a by this time what Robert desires, had it 

ot been for the interference of Lord Paget, 
who, knowing her humor, advised her to 
think better of it, and to make a peace and 
alliance with France. That done, she could 
treat with your majesty more to her advan- 
tage. Originally it was proposed to send Sir 
Peter Mewtas to Paris, with condolences on 
the king’s death,* but the plan was changed, 
and the Earl of Bedford went instead, to de- 
mand the ratification of the treaty of Edin- 


burgh, and to knit up an understanding with 


Vendosme and the heretics. I don’t know 
how far he has succeeded, but Guido Caval- 
canti, who left Paris on the 15th witha de- 
spatch from the earl, says that this time Eng- 
land and France will probably come to an 
understanding. 

“The counterplot has hitherto interrupted 
the negotiation which Sidney and Lord Rob- 
ert opened with me, with the consent, as Sid- 
ney himself told me, of the queen. On the 
13th of the present month, however, Lord 
Robert and I met at last in Sidney’s presence ; 
and Lord Robert, after having repeated all 
which Sidney had said to me, and thanked me 
much for my answers, told me, with the ut- 
most expressions of deference and humility 
towards your majesty, that if I would entreat 
the queen in your majesty’s name to conclude 
this marriage with him, he on his part would 
undertake to do every thing for your majesty 
Which his brother-in-law had promised for him 
—and a great deal more besides. 

“TI replied that your majesty having re- 

. ceived no intimation of the matter before the 
present moment, I had no commission which 
would enable me to speak to the queen about 
it without serious fault. What I could do, 
however, I would do with pleasure, which was 
to speak generally, as my commission allowed 


* Francis II. died on the night of the 6th of 
December, 1560. 
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me to do, to the queen, on the desirableness 
of her marrying some one and providing for 
the succession ; and if in the course of conver- 
sation any particular person should be men- 
tioned, I would speak of him in as honorable 
terms as I could venture to do, knowing the 
affection and good-will which your majesty bore 
towards him. 

“ With this: answer he seemed well satis- 
fied, not having expected, it appears, that I 
should have consented so readily ; and he 
begged me to lose no time. 

“Two days later, therefore, I saw the 
queen. I said to her that Iknew your majesty 
was anxious that she should be married. 
Your majesty considered it so important for 
the quiet and good government of the realm, 
that you had made several proposals to her, 
and had exerted yourself much about it. And 
now, as I understood that there was a likeli- 
hood of such a thing coming really to pass, I 
could not help telling her the pleasure which 
I had received in hearing it. I offered fur- 
ther, in case she should desire to consult your 
majesty, to use my best diligence in doing 
what she might wish. I did not venture to 
enter into particulars, not having received in- 
structions from your majesty, and your majesty 
knowing nothing of what was taking place 
here. 

“The queen replied, with much circumlo- 
cution, that she would make me her confessor, 
and would tell me hersecret. The confession 
was that she was not an angel, nor could she 
deny that she had an affection for the Lord 
Robert on account of his many good qualities. 
Assuredly, however, she had not made up her 
mind to marry him, nor to marry any one, al- 
though she felt increasingly every day the 
necessity of doing so, and the country espe- 
cially desired that she should marry an Eng- 
lishman. She asked me what I thought would 
be your majesty’s opinion as to her marrying 
one of her subjects as the Duchess of Suffolk 
had done, and the Duchess of Somerset, whom 
she used to ridicule. I said I could not tell 
what your opinion would be: I did not know, 
and I had never cared to ask your majesty ; 
but I said I would ascertain with all diligence 
if she would commission me to write about it; 
and I was sure that whoever she proposed to 
marry, your majesty could not but be pleased 
to hear of it, of such moment you considered 
it both to herself and to the kingdom that she 
should marry some one. I was sure also that 
your majesty would be giad to hear of any 
thing which would be to the advantage of the 
Lord Robert, knowing as I did the affection 
which your majesty bore to him, and the good 
opinion which was entertained of his character. 

“ With this I left her very well pleased; 
looking radiant, in fact, so far as her condition 
would allow her. She said that when she had 
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your majesty’s consent. I went no further 
with her (although I saw her anxiety that I 
should do so), because I would not commit 
myself till I knew your pleasure, and because 
she is so strange a person that I feared even 
to humor her hopes to the small extent that I 
ventured todo. If hereafter I have to con- 
tradict her, there is no saying to what wild 
project she may not be driven; so carried 
away is she by her passion— so involved and 
so resolute are the heretics—so serious are the 
intelligences which the German and the 
French and Scottish Calvinists are opening 
with her—so grave the condition of your 
majesty’s own estates of the Low Countries, 
where a precipitate resolution of this woman 
may cause so vast an injury. She would 
destroy herself, but to us also the mischief 
might be frightful. 

“The next day Robert came to thank me, 
and repeated minutely every word which I 
had said to the queen. He told me she had 
been greatly delighted, and he begged me 
the next time I was admitted to an audience 
to return of my own accord to the subject, 
as he was sure that it was only from alarm 
and anxiety that she was hesitating. 

“He repeated the large offers which he 
made before, and assured me that in the 


whole business he would look only to your 
majesty. He said that if it was not enough 
to send a representative to the Council of 
Trent, he would go thither himself. 

“T replied by assuring him that I would 


assist to the utmost so far as I could do so 
without passing the limits of my commission. 
Your majesty I thought would gladly accept 
his offer of service. As to religion, how- 
ever, I thought he had better not speak of 
that. Religion was a thing to be consid- 
ered by itself; and it was not to your maj- 
esty that either he should look or the queen 
should look, but to their own consciences. 
At the same time there was of course noth- 
ing from which your majesty, as a Catholic 

rince, would derive greater pleasure than 
- seeing the divisions of religion at an 
, end. 
“T am dealing warily with them in this 
matter, because, if they are playing false 
(as may easily be the case), it will not do 
to give them an opportunity of saying that 
we have offered them your majesty’s sup- 

ort in exchange for a restoration of relig- 
1on, as they have said and say so many 
other things to make your majesty hated by 
the heretics here. One word from your 
majesty when the time comes will do more 
with them than I can do here now with 
many. Your majesty understands these 
people; you know them personally. You 
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leisure she would speak to me again, and she | 
»vomised meanwhile to do nothing without | 


will have learnt from my letters and from 
Doctor Turner the condition of the realm. 
You will be pleased, therefore, to instruct 
me what I shall do. As I have said before, 
for your majesty’s own interest it is essen- 
tial that things be set straight here in one 
way or another; and it can be done now 
more easily than at any time past, either by 
your majesty taking up Lord Robert and 
accomplishing through him what must be 
accomplished in some way for the preserva- 
tion of the Low Countries; or else by main- 
taining openly the cause of the Catholics, 
and assisting them to overthrow a govern- 
ment whick has been so bad a neighbor to 
your ang and will every day become a 
worse. To leave so great interests to the 
chance of fortune without moving either 
way, neither secures your own safety nor 
hurts your adversaries, and some grave in- 
jury or other is sure to follow. » 

“Tf in speaking thus I am passing the 
bounds of my duty, I entreat your majesty 
to pardon me. My zeal to do you service 
makes me forget my prudence ; and it is not 
I alone who speak thus, it is the universal 
language of all the faithful in this realm 
who desire your majesty’s welfare. 

“The Duke of Norfolk is on bad terms 
with the queen, and Robert sent to hima 
day or two ago to say he understood the 
duke’s servants gave out their master was 
his enemy. He desired to know if this was 
true, and if not he desired that the servants 
should be punished. The duke sent a gen- 
tleman of his household with his excuses, 
and the quarrel is hushed up; but there is 
no saying what may follow from it. The 
queen is indignant, and is determined, if 
she can, to bring the duke down. She gave 
me herself to understand as much, though 
without mentioning names. The duke on 
the other side talks loudly [hace fieros}. I 
know not how he will act when the time 
comes to give his words effect. 

‘Lady Margaret Lennox is manceuvring 
to marry her son, Lord Darnley, to the 
Queen of Scots, and I hear she has some 
chance of succeeding. 

“The queen is busy fitting out a fleet, 
and at this very time she is committing 
fresh outrages in filling up the sees of the 
deposed bishops with heretics. This does 
not look as if she meant to do what Lord 
Robert promises for her. But full es they 
are of tricks and by-ways, it may be that 
they are acting thus to mislead the Protes- 
tants at the Catholics’ expense, and to pacifi 
them about these negotiations with me whic 
have in some way become known in London 
and are much talked of. I cannot interfere 
to help the Catholics. It is more impor- 
tant, I think, to allay the suspicions of the 
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government, and prevent them supposing 
that any thing is in contemplation to their 
disadvantage, for fear, as I said, that they 
may take some rash step. With the Cath- 
olics I do the best Ican. But I shall soon 
learn your majesty’s pleasure, and the course 
which you desire us to follow.” 


Puuip II. To THE BisHop OF AQUILA. 
(Archives of Simancas.) 
“March 17, 1561. 

“ Right Rev. Father in God,—the Bishop 
of Arras has forwarded a letter to me of the 
22d of January, with transcripts of your 
letters to him. Of these I had before re- 
ceived other copies, with the account given 
on your behalf to the duchess my sister by 
Doctor Turner, touching the condition of 
England. 

“IT have been hitherto unable to reply 
any thing, the matter being, as you com- 
prehend, of such grave importance and re- 
quiring grave consideration. 

“In the first place, however, I must thank 

ou for the pains which you give yourself to 
earn what goes forward, and for the infor- 
mation with which you furnish my sister. 
From her I usually learn every thing, and 
it has grieved me much to hear of the ruin 
of religion in that realm, and of the evil 
courses which the queen has chosen in her 
sympathy with heresy and in her dealings 
with Scotland and France. You do well in 
advising me of every thing, and I cannot 
but praise your endeavors to prevent the 
evil from going further, and from producing 
those inconveniences which may naturally 
be feared. I must desire you to continue 
the same course; and with your accustomed 
prudence and with the knowledge you pos- 
sess of the state of parties, you will do your 
utmost in encouraging and supporting the 
Catholics until God show us some way by 
which the calamities of that realm may be 
radically cured. 

“ And as on this point I feel such especial 
anxiety, and have desired more than words 
can say to find some means of remedy, so 
have I been particularly pleased with the 
conversation about the Lae Robert which 
you report between yourself and Sir Henry 
Sidney, and with the promises of a change 
in favor of religion if I will countenance 
the marriage with the queen. 

“True it is that, for all I see, the ad- 
vances so far have but little solidity in 
them; nor do I yet know what has passed 
between you and Lord Robert himself. 
Nevertheless, our chief intent being to 
further the service of our Lord, to restore 
religion in England, and compose and pacify 
the realm; and seeing that Bidney’s words 





tend to the same object, and that God, if he 
so please, can bring good things out of evil 
things (as will be the case here if in his 
mercy he so permit), I have decided that it 
will be well to listen to Sidney’s pate ; 
and you will therefore not only admit him 
readily whenever he shall wish to speak 
with you, but you will do your best to for- 
ward the same object directly in your con- 
ferences with the queen and the Lord Rob- 
ert. You will endeavor, however, to obtain 
from her the conditions which she offers in 
writing, and signed with her name. She is 
inconstant in her words and actions; and as 
have already experienced with her, she 

as ever evaded the execution of her prom- 
ises, and availed herself of our protection 
only to go her own way. 

“You must therefore act cautiously. Re- 
member her past tricks, and what has fol- 
lowed from them. Observe her humors and 
changes. 

“Coming to the particular business, it 
will be well if you make them understand 
that if they wish to gain my good-will, and 
would have me serve them in the way they 
desire, they must give me first some evidence 
of the sincerity of their intentions. Hitherto 
the queen has done no single thing which I 
have advised her to do. What she must do 
now is to set at liberty the bishops and other 
Catholics whom she has in prison. She 
must agree to send an ambassador and Cath- 
olic prelate to the Council of Trent, and 
promise to submit unconditionally to the 
decisions of that Council, whatever they 
may be. And further, until the resolutions 
of the Council are concluded, she must leave 
the Catholics to live as they please, without 
force or constraint. 

“Tt will be thus seen at once whether she 
means well in the matter, or is seeking only 
her private interests, 

“And since the queen desires to send 
ersons hither to treat with me—Sidney 
aving told you that she cannot trust the 

ambassador now residing here—you must 
contrive that whoever comes shall come with 
the title merely of ambassador, and that Sir 
Thomas Chaloner be recalled. If any one 
comes here in a marked way as ambassador 
extraordinary, it will seem as if my author- 
ity was to be interposed in the queen’s favor 
in an especial manner} the Catholics would 
thus be disheartened and dismayed; while, 
after all, we may fail in obtaining what we 
desire most to effect—the restoration of re- 
ligion and the deliverance of the Catholic 
prisoners. You will therefore negative a 
special embassy, should they continue to 
think of it. They can send an ambassador 
in ordinary, through whom I can learn their 
wishes, and arrange what shall seem good. 
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“Lastly. It may be that when they next 
speak with you they may ask whether your 
answers are yoyr own, or whether you have 
my sanction for what you say. . 

“« If you perceive that they are really seri- 
ous, or if it shall seem convenient to you 
for the furtherance of our purposes to tell 
them you are acting with my authority, you 
are at liberty to say what you please. You 
may say, in fact, whatever the occasion or 
time shall require. 

“This is the course on which we have 
here determined with respect to their offers ; 
and it seems the safest and the most expe- 
dient. The details we remit to your own 

rudence, in which we have all confidence. 
t will be well that you tell Lord Robert we 
bear him the same good-will we always did, 
and encourage him with every demonstra- 
tion of affection to do what service he can. 

“In addition to what I said above about 
your encouraging the Catholics, I understand 
that his holiness having heard of the condi- 
tion of the imprisoned bishops, is anxious to 
send them help by your means ; and he has 
desired me to instruct you to receive certain 
moneys for them which will be forwarded to 
you. If, therefore, any thing be sent you 
for such a purpose from his holiness, you 
will understand that you are to receive it, 
and distribute it as he may request with all 
convenient secrecy. In so doing you will 
give me much pleasure. 

“His holiness writes to me that he has 
named the Abbot Martinengo as his nuncio 
to the queen with the Bull of the Council of 
Trent. The abbot’s orders are to repair to 
Flanders, and there be guided by the direc- 
tions of the Bishop of Arras. I write to the 
bishop not to let him go further till we see 
what comes of Sidney’s proposals—for should 
they result in any thing, the nuncio may then 
be admitted with more state and with better 
hope of good fruit. It will be well, there- 
fore, if you send information directly to the 
Bishop of Arras of all that takes place, that 
he may know what course he must pursue.” 


THE Bisnor or Aquita To Puiu II. 
(Archives of Simancas.) 

“March 23, 1561. 
“Robert is much discontented. He com- 
lains of the queen being so slow in placing 
erself in your majesty’s hands, and of the 
near departure of the promised commission- 
er to Spain. He fell sick with spite and an- 
er, and the queen, to content him, sent 
ecil to me to say that it would be advan- 
tageous to her, and would much further her 
wishes, if your majesty would, as expedi- 
tiously as possible, write her a letter, in 
which your majesty should say how impor- 
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tant your majesty considered it for the wel- 
fare and quiet of the realm that she should 
not delay her marriage longer; and if she 
could not accept any one of the foreign 
princes who offered themselves, being un- 
able to bring herself to marry a person 
whom she did not know, that you advised 
her to choose some nobleman from her own 
kingdom without longer hesitation, assuring 
her that, let her choose whom she would, your 
majesty would be his friend and ally. 

“ Cecil said this to me, not as from the 

ueen, but as of himself, in the presence of 

Sir Henry Sidney, who had come to see me 
a little before Cecil’s arrival—I imagine to 
tell Lord Robert what the queen had sent 
him to communicate. : 

“Treplied, it was all very well; but Iwished 
to know whether it was the queen who de- 
sired me to write, or whether it was a sug- 
gestion of Cecil’s own. Your majesty’s con- 
duct would depend probably on whether it 
was the queen’s pleasure or not; and I did 
not think, seeing the little attention which 
had been hitherto paid to your counsels, that 
your majesty would volunteer any further 
advice unasked. 

“ He said I had better not press the queen 
to be so explicit. Shewasalady. She was 


naturally reserved, and too little inclined to 
marry, to — of her own accord such 


means and expedients. She would make 
herself appear as if she wished to do the 
thing, and was going about asking for help 
to accomplish it, but I might write to your 
majesty, he could assure me, with perfect 
security. 

“I turned to Sidney and asked him whether 
Lord Robert would like these proceedings. 
Sidney replied, coldly, that Lord Robert 
would be content with any thing which your 
majesty would be pleased to do for him, and 
that he would add his own entreaties to 
Cecil’s that he would write. 

“* What it comes tois this. Cecil and the 
heretics are trying to keep the queen subject 
to their pleasure, and to compel her to main- 
tain their opinions. And although she sees 
that the heretics, and especially the preach- 
ers, are treating her abominably, and that 
Lord Robert is more hated by them than by 
the Catholics, she cannot venture to do any 
thing except what Cecil tells her, because 
she fears to see both parties in arms against 
her. Lord Robert is in consequence deeply 
discontented, and has been striving (at the 
instigation of his brother-in-law, Sidney ) to 
induce the queen to come to a final resolu- 
tion to deliver herself from the tyranny of 
the Protestants and trust herself entirely in 
your majesty’s hands. But so far as I can 
make out he has not been able to succeed, 
and as he is of faint heart and altogether 
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made up of vanity, he does not venture to 
break with her, as I am told he has been ad- 
vised to do by Lord Pembroke, who says 
Lord Robert should insist either that she 
marry him before Easter (as with your maj- 
esty’s sanction she may safely do), or else 
give him leave to go abroad and take service 
in your majesty’s army. He prefers to go 
the way which the queen prefers, although 
he thinks it is a mistaken way, and waits now 
for your majesty’s reply to decide what to 
do 


‘‘ Meanwhile Cecil has the management of 
the thing and directs it as he pleases, and 
Cecil is altogether given up to these unlucky 
heresies, and the chief and leader in the 
whole matter. Many times he has tried to 
draw me into conversation to learn what I 
am after, being afraid that something secret 
may be going on between Robert, the queen, 
| myself. But knowing, as I do, that no 
good thing is to be got at by his means, I 
have always evaded speaking with him.” 


Tue Bishop oF AQuiLA TO Paruip II. 
(Archives of Simancas.) 
“April 12, 1561. 

“T have received ~~ majesty’s letter of 
the17th of last month, and I now learn how 

our majesty desires me to conduct myself 
in this business of the queen and of the pro- 
posal opened to me by Sir Henry Sidney. 

“‘ Your majesty will have seen by my com- 
munications of the 23d of February and the 
23d of March how the matter now stands. 
I am anxious to explain to your majesty, in 
my own defence, why I acted as I did. 

‘¢ When Sidney first spoke to me, although 
I could not feel sure that the queen would 
really and at once throw herself into your 
majesty’s hands, yet I thought that she might 
be beginning to recognize the peril of her 
position, and I therefore replied with some 
reserve and caution, as well to sell our sup- 
port at a high price, as to gain time to con- 
sult your majesty how far ae would be 
pleased that I shall listen to their overtures. 

“Subsequently, seeing that they were 
drawing back again, and that Paget had in- 
terposed with a new project, and thinking 
that my lukewarmness might provoke the 
queen’s suspicions, I decided to humor them 
a little more. Without committing myself, 
I contrived to say enough to satisfy Lord 
Robert and to calm the queen’s misgivings, 
keeping, however, at the same time within 
the* limits of my commission, which, being 
thus totally ignorant of your majesty’s pleas- 
ure, I could not venture to exceed. 

“IT was aware, indeed, that if they were 
playing me false, they might use the oppor- 
tunity to injure the Catholics, who all be 
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dismayed at seeing your majesty on close 
terms with the queen. But the inconven- 
ience which might thus arise I considered 
less than what might follow from my with- 
drawing from the negotiation altogether, and 
I thought it best on the whole to play up to 
the queen as quietly as I could—telling the 
Catholics meanwhile that I was in treaty 
with her for the restoration of religion, but 
that I was sure it was all deceit, that noth- 
ing would come of it, and that they were not 
to think your majesty had any thing at heart 
but their interest and that of the realm. 

“T said this to the Archbishop of York, 
Lord Montague, and two or three of their 
principal doctors, and gave them much as- 
surance and comfort in doing so. Idid it 
because the marked attentions paid me by 
the queen and Lord Robert after Sidney’s 
conversation were attracting much notice in 
London, and I could not refuse to accept 
them. 

“From coolness and distance on my part 
no good could have arisen, your majesty 
not intending to molest the queen or restore 
religion here by force, or make a revolution 
in the realm, and Lord Robert’s enemies 
whom the queen wishes to frighten by her 
intelligences with me, are as much hereties 
as she. Glad as they would be to destroy 
Robert and coerce her, they would never 
join the Catholics or irene a religious rev- 
olution. I have full knowledge of their 
projects. They desire to makea king of 
Lord Huntingdon, who is the greatest here- 
tic in the kingdom. 

“Since writing the above I have seen 
Lord Robert, and I thought it well to tell 
him your majesty’s mf He was extreme- 
ly delighted, and could not say enough of 
his desire.to be of use to your majesty. He 
seems determined to do right and act Tike an 
honorable man. In speaking with him I 
mentioned the pleasure which it had given 
your majesty to hear that he wished to re- 
store religion in England. He answered at 
“once, and without hesitation, that he did in- 
deed wish it, and that the queen wished it 
too. I told him we should soon see if this 
| was so by the answer which should be given 
| when the pope’s nuncio required to be re- 
ceived. He asked who the nuncio was, and 
when he was coming. I told him the Ab- 
bot Martinengo; and if the queen would 
| permit, he would be here immediately. Lord 

obert made no difficulty. We parted with 
a full understanding ; and although nothing 
definite was said about conditions, he com- 
prehends fully that if they require your 
majesty’s help in their marriage, they must 
|comply with your majesty inreligion. Itold 
him this in general terms and as of my own 
‘accord, and so far, I see nothing to make 
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me lose hope. The truth must come out on 
the approach of the nuncio, which had bet- 
ter be accelerated. 

‘Sidney, Lord Robert said, was to be 
laced on the Council, and was to have the 
rivy Seal, which I was very glad of, as it 

will punish Paget, who under the disguise 
of a Catholic has done your majesty so much 
harm. Lord Montague tells me that Lord 
Robert has written to him in terms of the 
greatest affection, making him large offers 
of service, and expressing a desire to see 
him immediately. I have advised him to 
eg with me before going to the palace, 
that he may know what to say about send- 
ing a representative to the Council of Trent, 
and how the Catholics shall act as to the pe- 
tition to the queen.” 


Tae Bisuop or Aquiza To Pamir II. 
(Archives of Simancas.) 
Decipher~Fragment. 

“May 1, 1561. 

“The queen complained to me that, owing 
to my representations, it was said publicly 
in the pulpits that she intended to submit to 
the pope, and that Cecil was a papist as well. 
I replied that I had said not a word except 
that the nuncio was coming, and that I 
hoped that some one would oe sent to the 
Council of Trent. She seemed satisfied of 


my innocence, or at least convinced by my 


reasons. She asked me if it was true that 
your majesty had offered his favor and as- 
sistance to Lord Robert in case religion was 
restored. I answered that your majesty had 
made no offers to Lord Robert, nor had 
stipulated for any conditions; but that hay- 
ing understood from my letters the good- 
will manifested by Lord Robert for the res- 
toration of religion (conformably, I might 
add, with what I had lately found in herself, 
and what Cecil had openly said to me), your 
majesty, in your anxiety for the welfare of 
the realm, had commanded me to thank him 
in your behalf for the excellence of his in- 
tentions, and to tell him he would ever find 
your majesty his friend. 

“The queen said she could not think 
Lord Robert had made me an offer of restor- 
ing religion. 

“TI said that he had, by means of the 
Council, and that if she would send for him 
I was sure he would acknowledge it in her 
presence . . because it was no more than 
she had herself also offered and promised 
[porque era lo que ella tanbien me habia 
ofrecido y prometido.] 

“She could not deny this, because I re- 
minded her of the time and place where she 
had said it, but she escaped with pretending 
that the offer had been with certain condi- 
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tions. I replied that I remembered nothing 
of conditions—perhaps my memory was a 
bad one. But however that might be, I im- 
plored her to look well to her resolution, and 
not to lose the occasion which God was offer- 
ing her of giving rest to the realm, and es- 
caping from all dangers for the remainder of . 
her life. 

“ With these words I left her. She told 
me she would send for me when she had de- 
cided whether the nuncio should come.” 


The nuncio, as is well known, did not 
come. The ambassador was sent for to 
Greenwich, and received his answer from 
Cecil, that, consistently with the laws of tke 
realm, no emissary from the Bishop of Rowe 
could be received in England, and that np 
English representative could be present st 
the Council of Trent. 

By the exertions of Cecil, Bedford, Bacon, 
and Paget, a secret league had been con- 
cluded with the Lutherans and the Protes- 
tants of France. The queen was won over 
from Dudley’s influence, and had yielded to 
her wiser advisers :— 


“Tn vain (the ambassador concludes his 
letter) I showed her the better way which 
ought to follow; and most unfortunate it 
was that I could not close with them when 
they made their first proposals to me through 
Sir Henry Sidney. Sidney himself was 
ordered a month ago to his presidency in 
Wales. When their purpose began first to 
change, they knew that he would not deal 
with me except uprightly and honorably, 
and would not sanction their present prac- 
tices, and he was therefore got rid of. 

“ He said to me when he went away that 
the sudden and uncalled-for command made 
him suspect that the queen was altering her 
mind; and that it vexed him, among other 
reasons, because he knew that Lord Robert 
would have to pay for all at last, and that 
the queen would act like a woman.” 


Ceci, TO THROGMORTON. 


(Enclosing a copy of the Answer to the 
Spanish Ambassador about the Nuncio.) 
(Conway MSS.) 
“ May , 1561. 
‘What the matters be the writings will 
declare. Howsoever the end is, the way 
thereto was full of crooks. I found my 
Lord Marquis, my Lord Keeper, and my 
Lord of Pembroke, in this matter my best 
pillars: and yet was I forced to seek by- 
ways, 80 much was the contrary labor by 
prevention. The Bishop of Aquila had en- 
tered into such a practice with a pretence to 
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further the great matter here—meaning prin- 
cipally the Church matter, and percase acci- 
dentally the other also, that he had taken 
faster hold to plant his purpose than was my 
ease shortly to root up. “But God, whose 
cause it is, and the queen’s majesty, whose 
only surety resteth therein, hath, the one by 
directing, the other by yielding, ended the 
matter well, and if it may so continue I 
shall be in more quietness. Your letters, 
although they came late, yet did they con- 
firm, both to the queen’s majesty and to 
some others, the former resolution. 

“T have thought meet to impart this an- 
sewer for the nuncio to sundry places, lest 
our former inclination have been too hastily 
spread by the adversaries. When I saw this 
Romish influence towards about one month 
past, I thought necessary to dull the papists’ 
expectations by discovering of certain mass- 
mongers and punishing of them, as I do not 
doubt but ye have heard of them. I take 
God to record I mean no evil to any of them, 
but only for the rebating of the papists’ hu- 
mors, which by the queen’s majesty’s lenit 
grew too rank, I find it hath done out 
good.” 


THROGMORTON TO CECIL. 
(Conway MSS.) 
‘Paris, June 23, 1561. 

“Because you shall not think I forget 

our former advice, neither judge me rash 

erein, I do forbear to write that to her maj- 
esty which great personages of this realm 
and some other prince’s ministers have earn- 
estly requested me to do, until I may know 
your opinion in the matter. I will not use 
the same and so many words as in the dec- 
laration was used to me, because you will 
take small pleasure to hear them, and I take 
as little to write them. By those person- 
ages aforenamed, and by others of reputa- 
tion for virtue and learning, it hath been told 
me that the good opinion conceived of her 
majesty for her religion, virtue, and wisdom, 
doth much decay, and that the great good 
devotion borne her aforetime doth marvel- 
r wo4 | turn. The causes you can guess, for 
that I have partly race them in my for- 
mer letters. Upon which occasion or con- 
sideration, these things be revived and so 
earnestly to me at this time intimate, I know 
not; but as one that is afraid to fail in 
my duty by disguising or temerity, I have 
thought much to sound your opinions before 
I proceed therein. I protest earnestly and 
faithfully unto you the. . . . doth not arise 
of my invention, but of earnest and impor- 
tune excitation of others of sundry appear- 
ances, estates, and qualities. Therefore it 
may like you to advertise me by your next 





what I shall do. In the mean time, accord- 
ing to your wisdom, you may conceal or 
show my letter at your pleasure.” 


THe BisHor or AQUILA TO THE BISHOP 
oF ARRAS. 
(Archives of Simancas.) 
‘June 30, 1561. 

“‘ Your grace will see by my letter to the 
king’s majesty that the affair in hand with 
the queen and Lord Robert still goes on. 
Things are mending again, as you will per- 
ceive; and, not being able to do more, lam 
doing what I can. As his majesty cannot 
resolve to deal with England in the manner 
which has been proposed to him, these peo- 
ple wax wanton, and will marry or unmarry 
as they like. 

“‘To come to a rupture or to be on bad 
terms with them cannot, in my opinion, do 
his majesty service. Capricious and vain as 
they are, it would be more likely to do 
harm; while, on the other hand, by humor- 
ing the queen and Robert, if no good come, 
at least no harm can come; and there is al- 
ways the chance of the heretics, with their 
divisions and insolences, irritating the 

ueen, when we can use the occasion to drive 
them from the field. Nor is there any bet- 
ter means of pene them to do some- 
thing to offend her than by myself being in- 
timate at court. Cecil, I know, likes it ill 
enough; and this I can do by accepting 
their invitations and entertainments. The 
queen, for her own purpose, chooses to make 
these demonstrations towards me. She fears 
us, too, more than we suppose, and with good 
reason; for with these amours of hers she 
would be lost in two days, if the king’s maj- 
esty gave the word. And to think that she 
can strengthen herself by marrying the Kin 
of Sweden or the King of Denmark, a 
making a party in Germany, is mere vanity. 
Nothing can overcome the appetite which 
possesses her. And since his majesty is 
pleased to have things proceed as they are 
proceeding, it seems a less evil to gain some 
good-will with that which costs us nothing, 
than to expose our discontents without at- 
tempting to remedy them. I can readily 
contrive not to injure the Catholics. I can 
rather avail myself of my opportunities to 
shield them from persecution. 

“I say all this that your grace may not 
think me inconsistent when you find me 
writing at one time smooth things, at an- 
other rough. In point of fact, it is all one, 
When Pontius the Samnite had the Roman 
army inclosed in the valley, he advised that 
either they should be feasted and let go free, 
or have their throats cut, all of them. In 
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certain cases there is no course so pernicious 
as a middle one.” 


Sm H. NEVILLE To Sir N. THROGMORTON. 
(Conway MSS.) 
‘London, June 28, 1561. 

“For that I wanted a messenger for a sen- 
night past, lost you the intelligence of the 
great soll that there was about the crea- 
tion, which would not be obtained by no 
means. She loved the house too well to lay 
that offensive name upon those who have 
been traitors three descents. That was her 
term then—now a new key; for now Robin 
is clapped on the cheeks with no no, the 
bear and the ragged staff is not so soon over- 
thrown, and now as great as ever they were. 
And yet to some if that they talk with her 
of having him she will pup with her mouth, 
and say she will not be fellow with the Duch- 
ess of Norfolk—that men will come and ask 
for my lord’s grace. And when it is an- 
swered she may make him king, that she 
will in no wise agree unto. Now [ leave the 
success of the thing to your judgment. The 
talk is plain that the King of Sweden will 
come. My Lord of Pembroke cannot yet 
bring his purpose to pass, for my Lady Cath- 
erine will not have his son ;' and whatsoever 
is the cause I know not, but the queen is en- 
tered into a great misliking with her.” 


CreciL To Sir N. THROGMORTON. 
(Conway MSS.) 
“July 15, 1561. 

*‘ The Spanish ambassador’s credit here is 
such as presently he attempteth many mat- 
ters, and amongst others, as I smell, his of- 
fence is such against me as he worketh inas 
many shops as he can find tools to discredit 
me with to the queen’s majesty. He attempt- 
eth two ways, one by noting me only the au- 
thor of the change of religion, and the stay 
now from a qualification. He noteth me also 
to the queen’s majesty as the principal hin- 
derer of the hone. so that ought to be be- 
twixt the queen’s majesty and his master. 

“ Yesterday, I know, finding me absent all 
day, he travelled much herein with her maj- 
esty: and coming secretly to the knowledge 
thereof, I mean to sound the queen’s maj- 
esty’s heart shortly to feel how many roots 
he hath shaken—not that I weigh my own 
particular the value of an ob——; but if he 
may thus feel his strength without encoun- 
tering, I know he will there rest. For the 
heads of his accusation, indeed, I must con- 
fess the one to her majesty that I am thereof 
guilty, but not thereby in fault; and there- 
unto will I stand as long asI shall live. For 
the second, I must confess no more, but that 
I have and will always advise her majesty to 





exercise her amity with the King of Spain 
cum bond cautione ; and so to love him as she 
may also bear the lack of his love. 

“To his furtherance he taketh this way : 
he seemeth to further by all means, overt and 
covert, the marriage here: and -laboreth to 
procure my Lord Robert to have evil thoughts 
of me; wherein I think he hitherto doth 
not much profit, for I shall never deserve 
towards my Lord Robert but well, and so, I 
trust, he understandeth of me. 

“ Well, of these perilous matters, this suf- 
ficeth. Happy they that live extra teli jac- 
turam.” 


Tue Bishop OF AQUILA #0 THE COUNT DE 
FERIA. 
(Archives of Simancas.) 
“August 16, 1561. 

“Sir Henry Sidney has no one in the 
world who will be more glad to serve him 
than I shall be. He is the only man in this 
realm in whom I have found truth and hon- 
esty ; and moreover, praise be to God, he is 
coming round more and more in matters of 
religion. He is no friend of Cecil—as, in- 
deed, he has no need to be—Cecil having 
tried to ruin him, and drive him from the 
court in anger at his share in the negotia- 
tion between Lord Robert and me. You will 
see his feelings in a letter of his which I in- 


close to you. 

“He has nine counties under his admin- 
istration, which form almost a third part of 
therealm. I shall be glad, therefore, if your 
grace will entertain him and make much of 
him. A time may come when his friendship 
may stand us in good stead.” 


THE BisHor OF AQUILA TO THE BIsHOP OF 
ARRAS, 
(Archives of Simancas.) 
‘September 6, 1561. 

“The marriage of Lady Catherine was 
made up last January, at the same time that 
Sir Henry Sidney was proposing to me the 
business of Lord Robert; and they say that 
it was brought about in the fear that Lord 
Robert might succeed, of which at that time 
there was every appearance. 

“The Earl of Bedford and the heretics, 
conjointly with Lord Robert’s antagonists, 
determined to marry Lady Catherine to the 
Earl of Hertford, Hertford being a great 
Protestant, Robert’s hereditary enemy, that 
they might have some one on whom to de- 
pend when they should make up their minds 
to opposition, and when they should see 
Robert throw himself into the hands of the 
king our master. 

“ They say further that Cecil knew of it, 
and that if he had not been strong enough 
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to secure himself and 
would have been the 
rested. 

“Every one fears some ill consequence 
from this affair to the queen, who is in bad 
health.” 


pve the others, he 
rst to have been ar- 


Henry KILLIGREW TO Sim N. THRoG- 
MORTON. 
(Conway MSS.) 
‘‘ November 26, 1561. 

“ This afternoon, my Lord Robert and my 
Lord Windsor, shooting a match in the park 
at St. James’s, the queen’s majesty stole out 
upon them, only accompanied with Kate 
Carey and two others, whom she followed as 
a maid ; and she told my Lord Robert openly 
that he was beholding unto her, for that she 
had passed the Pikes for his sake. 

“ To conclude, it seemeth his favor began 
but now.” 


Tue Bisnor or Aquita TO Patuir II. 
(Archives of Simancas.) 
“‘October 25, 1562. 


“ The queen being at Hampton Court, and 
feeling herself unwell, thought proper on the 
10th of this month to bathe. The illness 


which was coming upon her was the small- 
pox, and the bath and subsequent exposure 


to the air, brought on so violent a fever that 
on the 17th they thought she was dead. 
That night, however, the spots began to 
. come out, and so freely, that she is now out 
of bed. There was grand confusion in the 
palace the day she was at the worst, and 
had she not begun to get better so soon, a 
good many purposes might have come to 
light. Twice the Council sat on the suc- 
cession, and, as I understand, there were 
three opinions :— 

“One party insisted on King Henry’s will, 
by which the heir was Lady Catherine. Lord 
Robert,* the Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of 
Bedford, the Duke of Norfolk, and several 
more, said that the will was invalid, and 

* Dudley feeling his Spanish connection failing 


him, was now feeling his way among the Protes- 
tants. 
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were for Lord Huntingdon. The wisest and 
more dispassionate exclaimed against so 
much haste and fury, which, they argued, 
would cause a civilwar. They thought that 
the principal lawyers in the realm should 
meet and examine the claims of the different 
pretenders; while they all for the common 
interests of the realm ought to bind them- 
selves to accept and act by the lawyers’ opin- 
ions. The Lord Treasurer Paulet most ad- 
vocated this; but he was poorly supported, 
the rest seeing that to proceed thus would 
be too much in favor of the Catholics. The 
learned men who would have to determine 
are Catholic almost all, and delay would give 
time for your majesty to interfere, which the 
heretics dread more than any thing. 

‘‘ While these consultations were in prog- 
ress, the queen grew better, as I said, and 
on coming to herself after an interval of four 
hours, during which she could neither speak 
nor see, the first thing she did was to entreat 
the Council to make Lord Robert protector 
of the realm, and to give him some title with 
an income of £20,000 a year. They prom- 
ised to do all she asked, but the promise 
would have been badly kept. 

“On Tuesday the 20th, Lord Robert and 
the Duke of Norfolk were sworn on the 
Council, and they say that the former will 
very soon be created Earl of March. 

“ The queen, at the moment of her dan- 

er, protested that although she loved Lord 
bert, and had always loved him dearly, 
God was her witness that nothing unseemly 
had ever passed between them.t At the 
same time she begged that the groom of the 
chamber who sleeps in Lord Robert’s room 
might have a pension of £500 a year. She 
recommended her cousin, Lord Hunsdon, to 
the Council’s care, by name. The rest of 
her household she mentioned only generally, 
and has given great offence by it. 

“She gave these directions in the ex- 
pectation of death, but now that she is get- 
ting well, all is forgotten except the fondness 
for Lord Robert, which grows more and 
more.” 


t Era Dios testigo que no habia pasado entre 
ellos cosa desconveniente. 





A CORRESPONDENT of The Times suggests a 
very simple explanation of the potato disease. He 
considers the cause to be innutrition of the plant, 
producing fungus in the tuber, and caused by the 
exhaustion of the potato-nourishing element in 
the soil, consequent upon the continual growth 
of the crop onthe same ground. Experiments 
made to illustrate this theory appear to have 
done so successfully. 
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Tue following is the distribution of students 
in the German universities : Vienna 2,250, Ber- 
lin 1,542, Munich 1,280, Leipsic 887, Breslau 
850, Bonn 836, Geettingen 751, Halle 720, Tu- 
bingen 719, Wurzburg 651, Heidelberg 588, 
Erlangen 583, Jena 454, Koenigsberg 419, 
Giessen 335, Friburg 318, Greifswald 293, Mar- 
burg 254, and Kiel 178, 
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" BURNT TO DEATH. 

ANoTHER shocking death has just resulted 
from the fatal use of crinoline. A lady in 
the bloom of life, while writing a note after 
dinner, accidentally ignites the sleeve of her 
muslin dress by the candle at her side, and, 
starting up, is instantaneously in flames. 
Her husband is quickly on the spot, and 
finds his wife in the centre of the drawing- 
room, enveloped in flames, her muslin dress 
entirely consumed, and the furniture near 
her on fire. In that fearful predicament the 
lady had still the presence of mind to request 
that the hearth-rug should be rolled about 
her, and the bell rung for the servants. But 
neither servants nor master could extinguish 
the flames. The steel hoops, within which 
the fire intensely blazed, would admit of no 
compression, nor could they be pulled or 
broken away. And so the fire continued to 
rage, until the crinoline furnace could be 
fairly cut with a knife from around its vic- 
tim, whom it had in a few moments reduced, 
charred and calcined, to death’s door. Thus 
miserably died the wife of Dr. Brodhurst. 
A few days afterwards we hear of the poet 
Longfellow’s wife dying the same death of 
anguish. In the former case, we are informed 
that the coroner, in summing up, said that 
“‘the deceased lady’s life might have been 
saved if it had not been for the crinoline.” 
It was impossible to extinguish the flames 
beneath those fatal hoops until they were cut 
off! To protest against the use of an article 
of dress which can thus in an instant be con- 
verted into u fiery furnace is, we know, per- 
fectly useless ; for if writing against it could 
have driven it out of fashion, “ crinoline ac- 
cidents,” which we now so frequently see in 
large type at the head of newspaper para- 
graphs, would long ago have been things of 
the past. Had the warning been heeded, a 
hundred lives might have been spared ; but, 
unfortunately, we may as soon expect to see 
the furnace hoops discontinued, on account 
of the extreme danger incurred in wearing 
them, as hope, when an accident does occur, 
to extinguish the flames, and save the lady 





that wears them. Of course, our fair friends, 
when they hear of these dreadful occurrences, 
exclaim with the utmost sympathy, “ How 
very shocking!” But, while they say so, 
they are wearing crinoline themselves, and 
never think that a drop of sealing-wax or a 
tiny taper may set their light muslin dresses 
instantaneously in a blaze. During the 
winter, when accidents almost daily occurred 
from approaching too close to the fire, crin- 
oline fenders were suggested; and now again, 
during the summer, as fashion still prevails 
even at the sacrifice of its hundred of virgin 
and matronly victims, we must needs do our 
best to save the young ladies of the period 
—not really perhaps against their will—from 
the too probable chances of destruction. 
The safeguard is as simple as it is easily 
adopted. Itis only necessary for laundresses 
to put alittle soda or ammonia into the starch 
used in preparing muslin dresses to render 
them perfectly uninflammable. Dr. Olding, 
writing to The Times with reference to what 
transpired on the inquest of Mrs. Brodhurst, 
says that the lightest textile fabrics, steeped 
in a “7 per cent. solution of sulphate of am- 
monia, or a 20 per cent. solution of tungstate 
of soda, and then dried, may be held in the 
flame of a candle or gas-lamp without taking 
fire.” The flame will destroy the material, 


but not set it into a blaze, and, consequently, 


a dress which has been so prepared may have 
its sleeve, for instance, burnt partially off 
without any danger of the fire extending to 
its remaining portions. The experiment has 
been tried and not found wanting, and we 
therefore earnestly invite our readers to take 
a note of it. It may perhaps save the life 
of a sister or a wife, of a friend or an ac- 
quaintance ; and as it is as cheap as it is 
capable of being conveniently applied, and 
leaves no injurious or disagreeable effects be- 
hind it, we cannot but hope, in all charity, 
after the pitiful losses which have connie 
been sustained, that its use will speedily be- 
come so universally known and practised, 
that never again may another fair victim be 
sacrificed while bound by cords of steel to 
the cruel crinoline.—Press, Aug. 3. 
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From The Ladies’ Companion. 
A PHOTOGRAPHER’S STORY. 

I aM a photographic artist. To prevent 
people from forming a mistaken conception of 
me, I may as well state at once that I do not 

ride myself on being an artist—that, in fact, 
T condider that term, as applied to myself, all 
fudge. Tama shatiguhin, and not a bad 
one. If you want clear, sharp, brilliant pict- 
ures, I am the man for you. As for bein 
an artist, 1 may confess here (nobody will 
know “ that I had much rather not be an 
artist. should be very much ashamed of 
myself if I turned out such disgraceful smudges 
as artists delight in. 

There was a man named Cox, a water-color 

painter—perhaps my readers may have heard 
of him. ell, a lot of his pictures were ex- 
hibited in London some few years ago, and a 
friend of mine — one of our profession who 
sticks up for being an artist, and who does the 
art-articles in the “ Photographic Dial ”—this 
friend of mine persuaded me to go with him 
and see them. I think people are mad. To 
hear the ladies cry out, “ How sweetly pretty!” 
and the gentlemen, “ What broad handling ; ” 
and my friend, “ What keeping! what aerial 
eS. what chiaro-oscuro !” I couldn’t 
ielp thinking at first it was some farce they 
were all acting, or that they had plotted to- 
gether to take me in and laugh at me. But 
they really did it all as gravely as people go 
through the kneeling and the standing and the 
sitting at church. Some of them actually 
spoke out from the heart! I watched them, 
and saw it was not sham — for them I should 
prescribe strait waistcoats ! 

These pictures of Cox’s (will you believe 
it?) were things of which I could make 
neither head nor tail. You might have turned 
every one of ’em upside down and it would 
have looked just as well! The very paper on 
which they were painted was a lot of odd 
scraps pasted together—the coarsest stuff I 
ever saw in my life; full of chopped straw, 
and as rough as a nutmeg grater! The color- 
ing reminded me exactly of the blotting-paper 
on which I dry my plates out of the bath! It 
was nothing but a lot of dirty grays and greens 
and reds run into one another just as it hap- 
pened! Now this Cox, they tell me, was a 
great artist—then I say I don’t want to be an 
artist. 

Just another instance of what an artist is, 
and I will begin my story. I went to the 
Brompton Boilers the other day. What I 
went for was to see the photographs with 
which government is so shamefully undersell- 
ing us. When I had done with those, how- 
ever, I thought I would just take a turn round 
the building to see what was to be seen there ; 
and I hit, first thing, upon the painting gal- 
lery. Idon’t mean to say there were not 
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some pretty enough pictures in it. There 
were a good many of Landseer’s dogs—I 
have nothing to say against them : but at last 
I came into a room the walls of which were 
all aflame. I rubbed my eyes; but I am 

enerally quick at accounting for things, and 
ee made up my mind what was the truth 
of the matter. I had seen in a long line of 
cases, down below, articles of food and their 
adulterations. There was coffee and roasted 
corn, chiccory and dandelion roots, and hun- 
dreds of things besides. Well, I got it into 
my head that this was the art-adulteration 
room. These, I thought, are hung up as a 
caution to the public! They may see here 
what bad art is, and guard against it when 
they furnish their houses. It seemed to me a 
good notion, and I amused myself by looking 
at specimen after specimen. ll the plagues 
of Egypt were there. I thought these names 
were fanciful ways of alluding to particular 
defects and tricks. My friend, the writer for 
the “ Photograph Dial,” has some books writ. 
ten by a man named Ruskin, which I could 
never make head nor tail of; but I had 
learned, from opening them now and then, 
that this polite way of insinuating one thing 
by calling it another was a grand high-art 
dodge. I remembered the Seven Lamps of 
Architecture, and so knew very well what 
kind of meaning the Nine Plagues of Egypt 
might have. While I was looking at one 
after another, a man with mustachios and a 
beard came up to me. I mistook him at first 
for oneof us. I think he mistook me (I also 
wearing a beard and mustachios) for a 
painter, which he turned out to be. 

“T see, sir,” he said, with a flourish of his 
hand, “that you, too, are worshipping the im- 
mortal Turner! Let us offer up our devotions 
at the altar of art together.” 

I thought at first he was chaffing; but he 
was perfectly in earnest, and I let him go on 
and pretended to agree with him, and so drew 
him out. I never heard such bosh before or 
since. The art-writing of the “ Photograph 
Dial” is nothing to it; though I will say that 
the painter was in earnest, while my friend 
only pretends the feelings and the knowledge 
that he writes about. Thus I discovered that 
my specimens of art-adulteration were the 
works of“ the immortal Turner!” “ the glorious 
Turner!” Turner—psha! I know they turned 
me sick! This Turner, then, was another 
great artist; and again I say I don’t want to 
be an artist. 

However, it is the custom of the trade to 
call one’s self photographic artist, instead of 
plain photographer, just as one always puts 
— at the end of a rich man’s name; and 
so I state myself to be (as I am printed on my 





professional cards) a photographic artist. The 
“artist ” does not cost any thing, doesn’t make 
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my photographs a bit the worse ; and, since 
everybody else uses it, I may as well use it too. 

Now I look upon Art as only another name 
for fancy and romance and imagination. 
Those who really believe in it Ihave gener- 
ally found to be weak minded men, and 
therefore not to be trusted in plain matters 
of fict. Those who pretend to believe in it 
are ciearly not to be trusted; for, if they 
draw the long bow in that, they will draw it 
in other things besides. This is why I have 
been so particular in stating my views about 
Art before I tell my story. It is a mysteri- 
ous kind of story, which I myself could 
never make out; and I don’t wish to be ac- 
cused of either weak mindedness or drawing 
the long bow. 

Ihave a partner in my business, and we 
have between us, besides our place in town, a 
travelling photographic gallery. “ Humkins 
and Scrudge ” is the title of the firm; and I 
am Humkins, at your service. Iand my 
partner take it by turns to go out of town 
year by year, some time during the summer 
months. I have been half over England in 
this way; andI can tell you that this doing 
the provinces is a very pleasant sort of life, 
and pays well, too. We not only take por- 
traits, but do a good bit of business in the 
stereoscopic line (perhaps some of my read- 
ers know “ Humkins and Scrudge’s views of 
Oxford and Cambridge? ”): also we take, 


on order, views of the houses of the gentry 
round about the towns where we put up. 
Some would-be gentry, who live in little de- 
tached villas with little front gardens to 
them, give usa good deal of trouble in this 
way. They can’t be made to understand 
that one cannot take a photograph where 


there isnot room to focus. However, this 
is what we do in our summer trips—and the 
trips are very pleasant. We see a number 
of fresh places and faces; we get a good 
many negatives on hand, and among the rest 
an assortment of skies which are worth any 
moncy to those who know how to use them! 
Altogether, doing the provinces pays—pays 
in the way of health, of pocket, and of new 
dodges; and I may quote the old line, and 
say that doing the provinces 


‘Is the way to be healthy, wealthy, and 

wise.” 

When I was out in the South on my sum- 
mer trip some years ago I settled for a week 
in the small town of L—— (I will not write 
the name in full, for this may happen to 
come to the sight of the lady—Miss White I 
will call her—and she might not like old 
neighbors to know it). Handbills had been 
distributed some days before, and my first 
morning’s work was a very fair one. I had 





three pairs of lovers, and about a dozen 
children—lovers and children are always 
our most numerous customers, though not 
the most pleasant ones. Lovers will arrange 
each other, always preferring one particular 
side of each other’s face, or something of 
that kind ; and children never can be arrang- 
edatall. Then lovers and mothers—both pro- 
verbially blind—are always inclined to 
grumble at the portraits when they are 
finished. However ugly and awkward the 
sitters are, they expect the portraits to be 
pretty and graceful. They never can under- 
stand that the eyes of the camera can’t be 
blinded like the eye of a mother or a lover. 
On that morning I had the usual trouble 
with both lovers and children. Lovers 
would put each other into the worst possible 
light and the worst possible position, would 
be full of fluster and blushing, would start 
and disarrange every thing just at the last 
moment, would stare each other, when sit- 
ting, out of countenance. Then some of the 
children were frightened and kicked and 
screamed, and some were in high spirits and 
jumped off and on the chair, and some were 
sulky and stiffened themselves so that they 
couldn't be got to sit at all. One baby 
woke up in the very act of having its like- 
ness taken, and its portrait turned out ve 
much like a catherine-wheel ; of course I ha 
several pictures of children with half a 
dozen eyes and any number of fingers; so 
that the average number of glasses I used 
was about three to each child. Photog- 
raphers need have plenty of patience. Tak- 
ing portraits is a very different thing to hav- 
ing one’s portrait taken; and I can fancy, 
though I am not an imaginative man, that 
the feelings of the sitter are unlike enough 
to those of the photographer. 

Over and above the positives, I had several 
orders for negatives. A swell young ensign 
came to me to arrange about taking a group 
of the officers of his regiment quartered in 
the town. A fat oily dissenting parson 
wanted a hundred copies of himself, to be 
sold to those sitting under him at seven-and- 
sixpence apiece, the proceeds to go towards 
repairing his chapel. The local actors want- 
ed a group of themselves in the characters 
of a favorite piece. Twopretty young girls 
from the Ladies’ School wanted themselves 
taken together, with copies to give to all 
their School-fellows. Altogether I had done 
a good day’s work, and as I smoked my 
evening pipe at the door of my van, I felt 
satisfied. I was knocking the ashes out of 
my pipe, when an old man ina sober groom’s 
suit came up to me. 

“ Humkins and Scrudge ? ” he said to me 
interrogatively. . 
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“ Yes, ~~ I said, ** Humkins and 
Scrudge. What do you want with them ?” 

Thereupon he handed me a letter, the 
contents of which ran as follows :— 


“« C—— Vicarage. 
‘Miss White wishes two views taken of 
C—— church—an interior and an exterior 
view. She will thank Messrs. Humkins and 
Scrudge to inform her what would be their 
charge for taking these photographs.” 


I wrote a polite note in answer, inclosing 
my terms. The groom took it back with 
him and in less than an hour returned with 
another letter. 


“Miss White will thank Messrs. Humkins 
and Scrudge to take the two views of C—— 
church to-morrow morning (if weather per- 
- Any hour most convenient to them 
will suit Miss White. She will have the 
photographs of the size 9 inches by 7.” 


I packed up the necessary traps that night, 
and started with my wheelbarrow tent for 
the village of C-—— a little after eight the 
nextmorning. ‘The ~hins of L cheered 
me out of the town sou. sat derisively, hav- 
ing that sort of contempt tur my wheelbarrow 
tent which any thing unaccustomed excites in 
the urchin-mind. Some of them accompanied 
me to C——, and the C—— children turned 
out in mass on my entrance, so that I left 
quite a crowd outside the vicarage gate. The 
distance to C—— was not more than half a 
mile. I hoped to get my business done and 
be back again at my van in time for most of 
the portrait customers. 

The vicarage was little more than a cottage, 
but _— ivy-covered, and surrounded 
by a neatly laid out garden. There was a 


lady in the garden, dressed in the deepest 


mourning. She advanced to meet me, where- 
So I put down my tent and took off my 
at. 

“ You are the photographer ?” she asked. 

She was a tall, spare lady, not very young. 
She was pale-faced, and her eyes were sunken 
and dull. She looked unhappy; but her 
voice was hard and her manner proud. I 
had learned that the vicar, Miss White’s fa- 
ther, had died about a month before ; so I 
could account for her black dress and her un- 
happy look. It is strange how differently 
different people take grief. You may not 
know that we photographers sometimes have 
grave oflices to perform, and see not a few 
people in their sorrow. In cases of hopeless 
illness we are called in to perpetuate the 
“sepa features; more than once I have 

ven sent for to take the cold, still image ofa 
dead face. In such ways I have scen a good 
deal of grief, and observed how differently it 
affects people. It softens some and makes 
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them beg, as it were, by gentle, softened looks 
and tones and manner, for the human sym- 
aan of even strangers and servants. It 

umbles some who have been proud before, 
making them feel, I suppose, how all—vulgar 
and genteel, lords and beggars—are alike 
impotent in these losses. But others it 
hardens. They cannot bear their fellow- 
creatures to know that they aredown. They 
give way to their grief in secret, and come out 
from their chambers with defiant eyes and 
rigid mouths. They resent the presence of 
any one, fearing that he has a hidden pity for 
them ; and feel as an affront each common 
act or word of politeness. 

Miss White, I saw at a glance, was one of 
this latter kind. I put on my hat, and said 
indifferently, “ Yes ma’am. Nine intoseven, 
I think you said for the size.” 

“TI consider your charge exorbitant,” she 
said harshly. 

I explained why I was obliged to charge 
what seemed to her a smart price. This bit 
of business called me away from my _ portrait 
work ; I lost a morning over it. Then, in- 
teriors were difficult, sometimes impossible, 
to be taken. It all depended upon the 
amount of light. Churches are the darkest 
buildings I know. As if the long narrow 
windows did not admit a sufficiently small 
amount of light, they fill them often with 
yellow and red glass, on purpose to bother us 
photographers. Well, 1 told her the reason 
why I was obliged to charge her very much 
more than I should for taking her portrait ; 
and then I consented to lower my price 
a little. 

Somehow I knew that she was poor. Her 
dress was scanty and coarse, the crape was 
brown, her gloves were stained and mended. 
I knew that she would have to turn out of 
her old home, as parsons’ families always 
haveto. I felt an extra pity for her because 
she was one of the over-sensitive sort that 
will not accept pity at any price. These no- 
tions passed through my mind as I stood 
talking. It must not be supposed, however, 
that I lowered my charge because I pitied 
her. Feelings are one thing, and business 
is another. If I were Jack Ketch I might 
feel sorry for the poor fellow with the rope 
round his neck, but I should do my duty all 
the same. We always allow a little for com- 
ing down, and are open to making bargains, 
in this branch of our profession. For in- 
stance a gentleman says, “I can’t give you 
this price for the front view of my house ;” 
then we say, “Come, sir, we'll take the 
back view in addition at half price.” That 
is the way we manage it. In the present 
case, Lagrced at last to throw in a small posi- 
tive of the vicarage for my original charge. 

“I willshow you the views 1 want you to 
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take,” said she, a little more graciously, 
when it was settled. She went in for the 
big church-key, and then we started for the 
church, which was close by. The tail of chil- 
dren followed up at some little distance be- 
hind us, taking up their position in rows on 
the church wall and flat tombstones when 
we entered the churchyard. 

Just within the gate I pulled up. 

“We couldn’t do better than this, 
ma’am,” said I. The view was capital. I 
know in a moment what will make a pict- 
ure, and I knew that I shouldn’t get a better 
view of the church than that. 

‘* That view,” said the lady, “ will not do.” 

She went on round the church, and by 
and by stopped. 

‘This is where it is to be taken from,” 
she said emphatically. 

Not a good picture; but I saw in a mo- 
ment why she chose that spot. There was 
a new tomb—very handsome tomb—in the 
foreground, with an inscription, “To the 
memory of the Reverend Theodore White, 
M.A., ete.” . 

“ We are to take in that tomb, ma’am,” I 
said. 

She scowled at me, but her lips trembled. 

_“Yes. Now, I will show you the interior 
view.” 

So we went into the church. The view 
she chose there would not do at all. She 
had no notion of the light and the dark side 
of a building. I found that she wanted the 
pulpit and the communion table, and a tall 
square pew (I suppose the vicarage pew) in- 
cluded in the picture. I managed to get 
them all from the opposite side of the 
church, and she said “ that would do;” and 
then, leaving me the key, returned at a quick 
pace to the vicarage, while I followed more 
slowly, to arrange my traps. 

First of all I took the house, finding all 
my chemicals to be in capital order. Then, 
leaving my dark tent in the corner of the 
garden, as the distance to the church was so 
short, I prepared to take the exterior view. 
By the time that was finished, the sun would 
have worked round sufficiently for me to set 
to work at the interior. 

The children bored me sadly, as they al- 
ways do. The personal remarks they make 
one don’t care for, nor for the shout of laugh- 
ter they set up when one puts one’s head 
under the focusing cloth; but they are apt 
to rush before the lens, in pursuit of each 
other, while one is taking a picture; and 
one can’t leave the camera at their mercy 
for a moment. However, I got the old 
groom, who had brought the letter on the 
oe night, to stay by the camera while 

took the outside picture; and then Llocked 
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the camera in the church, and there it was 
safe enough. 

The church was very dark. I had great 
difficulty in making out enough of a picture 
on my ground glass to arrange the camera 
by. However I got it fixed rightly at last. 
I wanted more light. The belfry arch was 
filled in with wood-work in which were doors. 
These I opened, and found other doors be- 
yond, leading out into a porch. The porch 
was closed in by a gate of open paling-work, 
which was locked; so I ond leave open the 
second pair of doors, too, and get light 
through the locked paling gate, without suf- 
fering from the intrusion of the boys. It 
was just what I wanted. 

I fetched my glass, which had been in the 
bath while I focussed, locked myself again 
in the church, put the slide into the camera, 
and uncovered the lens. Half an hour’s ex- 
posure, I decided, or a little more. 

The light was beautiful ; the sun was just 
covered with thin white clouds; there was 
as much light as one could have without 
actual sunshine. If the sun would pop out 
brilliantly during the last five minutes of ex- 
posure, nothing else could be desired. I 
think we photographers come to have a sixth 
sense about light. We can measure it just 
as if our eyes were the two pans of a bal- 
ance. Or, I don’t think it is our eyes, after 
all; I think we feel light rather than see it. 
I know as well as can be when my picture is 
going on all right in the camera. I feel 
when a flat gray dulness is creeping over it; 
I feel the moment when it polarizes into 
great white patches. I know when I am 
about to take it out, the very fraction of a 
second at which it reaches its best; and 
sometimes I can’t hit upon the exact frac- 
tion, because my fingers are not quick 
enough for my inner sense. 

Half an hour in a church, with nothing to 
do, is along time. The time passes slowly 
enough when the congregation are in the 
pews and the parson in the pulpit, but a 
church is still duller on a week-day. All I 
could do was to look about me, and even in 
this amusement I was sadly cramped: I could 
not move up the aisle far from the belfry- 
arch without coming into the range of the 
lens, so that I could take in but a distant 
view of most of the church. 

The boys in the churchyard at first served 
to distract my attention. Of course the 
had discovered the open doors, and they col- 
lected round the porch gate, looking between 
its pales, and crying one to another, “I see 
un, Bill—lookye, there he be;” or saluting 
me with the insulting question, “ Who put 
his head intoa box?” But after a time 
they became tired of looking through the 
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palings into the church, and began to find it 
more entertaining to wage war among them- 
selves. The L boys and the C boys, 
I suppose, had a standing feud between 
them, as all boys of neighboring places 
have. There was much rushing round the 
churchyard in pursuit of each other, and 
much shouting of their respective war-cries, 
which consisted, I remember, of—‘* Who 
put the wheelbarrow in the pound?” on the 

—— side, and ‘* Who biled the goose?” 
on the other. Now and then one would flat- 
ten his nose fora moment against a low 
window, or would send a shrill whistle 
through the porch gate; but they ceased to 
take any other notice of me. 

Iam a good Christian, I hope; and I don’t 
practise my trade (further than printing 
goes, which one must do sometimes under 

ressure of business) on a Sunday, as some 
Tessld mention do. ButI must confess I 
am not often in a church. For the last two 
years, or thereabouts, I have been of the 

aptist persuasion, and have attended pretty 
regularly the ministrations of the Reverend 
Barnabas Shuttledore, of Ebenezer Chapel. 
Miss Mary Jane Scrudge (sister of my part- 
ner), whom I hope next month to lead from 
the altar Mrs. Humkins, junior, is of the 
Baptist persuasion and of a religious turn, 
which facts may account for my present be- 
lief. The Baptists have a notion that a 
church is an improper place, scarcely better 
than a playhouse, and, though we are to be 
married in church—the ceremony there per- 
formed being held to be the most binding— 
Iam sure that Mary Jane would think the 
worse of me if I entered a church for an 
other than professional purposes. Before 
began to make up to Mary Jane, I used reg- 
ularly to have a day out on the Sunday, 
thinking no harm of it then, though I know 
better now. But I have said enough to 
show why I am not much acquainted with 
churches in the light of places of worship. 
In the way of business Ihave taken some 
half-dozen or more, and these pay good 
samples of the various kinds of churches. I 
can never make out why they are so differ- 
ent from each other, when, as I suppose, all 
church people worship in the same manner 
and believe the same things. 

T have taken churches all titivated off with 
color and gilding; the walls covered with 
printing, which, like a bad hand, couldn’t be 
read by anybody but the man who printed 
it; the communion table set out, like the 
sideboard in some grand house, with lots of 
plate, big gold waiters and candlesticks 
(which the Reverend Shuttledore, preaching 
from somewhere in Revelation, proved to 


be the mark of the beast); the pulpit inlaid 
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with sham jewelry; spread eagles with 
book-stands on their backs; tiles with pat- 
terns on them like greenhouse pavements; 
gold stars on the ceiling at one end; pews 
very low—uncomfortable for the back I 
found on trying them, and without doors— 
not so private as I should wish my pew to 
be. Well, that isone kind of church. There 
is achurch in London (I dare say my read- 
ers have been to see it among the other 
sights) which was built as a pattern for this 
style. It is a regular show-place, and very 
successful, I should think. Whether they 
ever have service in it I don’t know for cer- 
tain, but I fancy not; they would be afraid 
of spoiling it. This style of church is harder 
to take than any other, because of the red 
and yellow glass in the windows. 
Then there is another kind of church in 
London : big, roomy galleries all round, sup- 
orted on pillars beautifully painted to look 
like marble (that, now, is art, I can under- 
stand) ; a great organ, all polished mahog- 
any and gilded pipes, like a handsome clock- 
case; a mahogany pulpit with an octagon 
sounding-board, and no expense spared in 
the crimson cushions and fringes; high, 
square—what I call comfortable pews; the 
Commandments printed very plain, so that 
one can’t misread them, and framed off from 
all the rest of the ornaments, as if to draw © 
particular attention. (The architects of the 
style of church described in the last para- 
graph seem to me to use the Commandments 
as if Heaven had expressly sent them to 
them as a nice safe bit of ornamentation that 
may be zigzagged over their clean-scraped 
walls in endless varieties of shape and color.) 
Then there are monuments of marble, black 
and white nicely relieving each other, with 


|little fat cherub heads at the corners, and 


cross bones and hour-glasses carved in prom- 
inent positions. Over the communion table 
there is often a picture, which, between the 
two square windows, looks of a uniform 
deep brown snuff-color, except where, in the 
centre, some white face, with upturned eyes, 
starts out from the darkness with a sort of 
ghostly life. 7 

Then there is the country church, of which 
the C—— church, now upon the carpet, may 
serve as aspecimen. The country churches, 
I suppose, will not last long in their present 
condition, if this rage for titivating holds. 
Last year I took a view of a village church, 
which had been lately “restored,” as the 
term is. I don’t set up for a man of taste, 
but it did not seem to me to go well at all 
with the green grass and the blue sky and 
the bright sunshine outside. The coloring 
looked tawdry, like a masquerade dress the 
morning after. Every thing looked too new 
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and polished and clean, as if it had no affin- 
ity with those outside weather influences, 
producing stains and damp and dust. 

I walked up and down my limited space 
of aisle between the pews, watch in hand, 
seeing as much as I could see of the church. 
It was an old ramshackled building. Ages 
ago every thing had been whitewashed that 
could be whitewashed—cciling and walls and 
oak-beams alike; but the weather had been 
taking the white out of it ever since, marbling 
the walls with streaks and patches of brown 
and gray, or vivid green. I could make 
out in these stains, dim confused landscapes, 
not unlike the productions of that artist 
named Cox, before mentioned. In places 
the plaster had fallen from the ceiling. The 
pews were like a parcel of old packing cases 
or orange boxes. I never saw such pews 
before or since; though the owners seemed 
chary enough of them, in almost all, their 
names being printed in black letters on a 
slab of white ground. The flat square tiles 
of the pavement had been mended up with 
common bricks, and here and there a stone 
had been let in, the whole being assimilated 
by a coat of green weather-stain. Tiny 
plants were springing up in the interstices 
—in the belfry quite a nursery garden of 
them. There was a row of high-pointed 
arches on one side, and of low round arches 
on the other. A great pointed arch led into 
the chancel. Squeezed up in a corner, be- 
tween the arch and the first low round- 
headed arch, was the pulpit. An awfully 
dark corner—the parson must have had hard 
work to read his sermon there on a winter’s 
afternoon. The pulpit, I thought to myself, 
will not come out well in my picture. The 
font was under one of the pointed arches, 
just opposite the door. The top of its lid 
was covered, for some reason or other, with 
a fool’s cap. The lady had wanted me to 
include the font, too, in the picture; but it 
was simply impossible. Now, I may be 
wrong, but this is the notion I have of what 
was passing in the lady’s mind. She was 
poor; she was going to leave the home 
where she had lived all her life, and she 
must have something to take away with her 
to remember the old place by, though she 
could not afford to spend much. Perhaps 
she would have chosen a view of the vicar- 
age before any thing (how her eyes bright- 
ened up when I promised to throw in that 
little positive!) but then it struck her that 
a view of the church would be more proper. 


There was the grave, she must have that, at | 
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ing married; and there was the pew where 
she had sat Sunday after Sunday ; and there 
was the pulpit her father had preached from. 
Women have a sentiment in these matters 
of religion. I know Mary Jane looks on 
Ebenezer Chapel as a sort of holy ground; 
and has a portrait of the Reverend Shuttle- 
dore (worst photograph I ever saw) which 
she hangs up opposite mine. 

Well, to go on with my description: 
through the chancel arch, the communion 
table was to be seen; handsome worked 
cover to it, oak rails before it, Command- 
ments very plain in yellow on a blue ground, 
high up on either side. The man who painted 
them didn’t know that his yellow letters 
would come out black in a photograph, and 
his blue ground light. There were monu- 
ments on the chancel wall as elsewhere. 
On a pillar close to me was a large printed 
card stating that a man might not marry 
his grandmother, and so forth, which struck 
me as curious. 

Exhausting that end of the church in 
twenty minutes and a fraction, I turned my 
attention tothe other. Three painted shields 
of arms over the belfry arch. In the belfry 
an old iron chest, the trestles for funerals, 
a ladder leading up to the higher story, one 
bell rope a good deal worn. That was all. 
Through the porch gate I could see the vil- 
Jage shop and the village inn ; and as I stood 
there, a boy came suddenly round the corner 
upon me with a shrill whistle that made me 
start. 

Twenty-five minutes. I watched a fat 
toad crawling slowly up the aisle. A robin, 
which had hitherto been flying to and fro, 
perched upon a beam over my head and 
began to sing. The sun popped out from 
behind the clouds and shone in through 
every window along one side of the church. 
The pulpit looked darker than ever behind 
the lines of light. I felt that my photograph 
was going on just right, but knew that Miss 
White would find fault with the pulpit. 
There would not be much of a pulpit to be 
seen, 

Verging upon the half-hour. I paced 
back to the belfry and peeped out through 
the rails again, like a wild beast in a show. 
The minute hand of my watch crept on. I 
have looked at it so often that I have learned 
to see it move. Time was just up. AsI 
turned to go to my camera, I saw the bell 
rope swinging to and fro; and immediately 
after the heavy sound of the bell came thun- 
dering down upon the top of my head. I 


any rate ; then, there was the font where she | thought the bell, or the roof, or the whole 
was christened ; and there was the commun-| tower was coming down on me too—it 


ion table where she had taken the sacra- | startled me so. The sound went trembling 


ment, and where, at one time, for any thing | 


through the church; and outside of the 


I know; she might have had a chance of be-| church through the air, too, as I soon found 
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from the rushing of the boys to the porch | ter. I daresay that to a novice, the gradual 


gate. However, I had my camera to think 
about just then, and couldn’t stop to specu- 
late on the ringing of the bell. 


| 


| 


coming out of a picture under development 
seems mysterious the first time or two. But 


believe if! it is the simplest thing in nature. It is the 


a lion stood between a photographic artist | light and the chemicals that do it. Good 


and his camera when the time is up, the 
lion could not stop him. 

Bringing my slide out of the church, I 
found the boys ready for me. The sound 
of the bell had aroused the villagers, and a 
good many of them were standing at their 
doors to see what was the matter. The only 
way I could account for its ringing myself 
was, by supposing that the wind had shaken 
it 


Miss White met me in the garden. I 
could see she was in a towering passion. 

“Tf I had thought, sir,” she said, ‘ that 
you did not know how to respect a sacred 
p= where you were admitted on sufferance, 

would not have employed you.” 

“ Ma’am,” I answered, for I was nettled, 
“as for respect, I took off my hat, though 
there was a draught like the wind from a 
blacksmith’s bellows. I should no more 
think of touching the bell than you would.” 

“Don’t add to your sin,” she said ; “‘ make 
haste and finish your work, and let me be rid 
of you.” 

There is nothing riles a man more than a 
false accusation. I knew I should lose my 
temper if I spoke; besides, my picture was 
spoiling, so I turned on my heel and ducked 
my head into the dark tent. 

Tam afraid 1am using a great many ex- 
pressions which people who know nothing 
of photography will not understand. But 
there is scarcely a family now which has not 
an amateur photographer in it: some young 
lady who spoils her pretty little fingers, or 
some young gentleman who blackens his 
shirt cuffs and cambric pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and whose pictures are not quite 
worth the spoiling of either. However, for 
the benefit of those who have not a photo- 
graphic amateur in the family, I will explain 
that, when I say I began to develop my 
picture, I mean that I poured on to it a cer- 
tain chemical solution which —— out grad- 
ually all the details of light and shade which 
are already there, but unseen. 

I began to develop. The windows started 
out in a moment, then came the patches of 
sunlight, then the white monuments on the 
walls, then the polished edges of the pews; 
and then, very slowly, the outlines of the 
arches, the round pillars, the walk between 
the pews, the details of the pews themsclves, 
the communion table with its railings, the 
Commandments, and the pulpit. 

I have heard people talk about photog- 





light, good lens, and good chemicals—these 
are your tools. I have seen in print a great 
deal of poetical nonsense about photography 
—waves of light, images thrown off from 
people and caught and retained by magic 
—‘‘quedam simulacra, modeis pallentia 
nireis,” (I copy that letter for letter out of 
a book;) ‘phantoms strangely pale,” it 
means as they translate it underneath. You 
may be sure that when any one begins to 
write poetically on a subject, he knows noth- 
ing of that subject. There is nothing poet- 
ical to be got out of what one knows; and 
every photographic artist will tell you that 
there is nothing in the world more plain and 
matter-of-fact than photography. Whatever 
there is in range of your lens, you will have 
in your picture. . . . But sometimes an 
extraordinary occurrence will happen in the 
most ordinary routine. An extraordinary 
occurrence happened in the development of 
my picture. I can’t explain it in the least, 
but I am going to tell you what it was. 

I had said all along in my own mind that 
the pulpit would not come out well. In de- 
veloping, a space remained perfectly white 
in the dark pulpit corner between the two 
arches, while the rest of the picture was show- 
ing more and more detail every moment. 
This was natural and what I had expected. 
Towards the last a pinnacle of the pulpit on 
the light side and the edge of the cushion 
came faintly into sight. Then suddenly a 
great blur made its appearance where the 
pulpit ought to have been. I had never 
known, in all my professional practice, a 
stain like this or coming in the same man- 
ner. The stain came as if it were shot into 
the picture; sharp-outlined, distinct, full of 
minute detail. I was puzzled. I held the 
glass up to the light. It was not a stain. 
It was a figure! 

Miss White was angry that she could not 
have the photographs at once, and would not 
understand for some time that the negative 
views of the church had to be printed. Of 
course, it was not likely that she would de- 
tect with her unpractised eye the figure in 
the pulpit. People never can make out a 
negative, where all the whites are black and 
all the blacks white. I promised to brin 
her the pictures on the next evening; al 


so packed up my traps and returned to the 
van. 
I printed that afternoon, watching the 


printing-frames in the intervals of portrait- 


raphy as if it were a very mysterious mat-/ taking. The figure came out wonderfully 
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sharp and distinct—an old gentleman with 
white hair, dressed in a black gown, every 
fold of which was visible, wi 
white bands hanging down over the breast. 
I hesitated a little whether I would not leave 
this figure out of the picture, which of course 
I knew how to manage. But at last I de- 
cided I would let it be as it was. 

The pictures were very successful. I 
framed them neatly and took them to C—— 
vicarage on the following afternoon, when it 
was too late for portraits. 

I knocked at the door, and a servant let 
me in and showed me to a room where Miss 
White was. The house was all in disorder. 


They were evidently packing up for leaving. 


a pair of 


A PHOTOGRAPHER’S STORY. 


Miss White was overlooking a man who was 
putting an oil picture into a case. It was a 
portrait of a gentleman. Though the face 
was much younger, it struck me like light- 
ning, this was the same person as the figure 
in my photograph. 

Miss White took off the paper in which I 
had Hey se the pictures. Of course she 
saw the figure in a moment. 

She gasped out, “ Papa!” and fell tothe 
ground as if she had been knockeddown. I 
caught the pictures as she fell, so that the 
glasses were not broken. 





I keep the negative among my curiosities, 





Fut TRADE WILL NOT INSURE PEACE.— 
It has always been a favorite notion with our 
peacemongers that a palpable community of in- 
terests—more especially of commercial interests 
—between two countries, is an infallible security 
against their ever going to war with each other. 
There is no dogma about which Manchester poli- 
ticians feel more positive than this—that close 
commercial intimacy is an unfailing guarantee 
for peace. No nation, they tell us, will ever 
make war against its best customers. Mr. Cob- 
den only asks five or ten years’ fair play for his 
Commercial Treaty, and he pledges his word 
that it will be past the power of all the diplo- 
matists and admirals in creation ever again to 
embroil England and France in aquarrel. Only 
let the seventy millions of people on the two 
shores of the British Channel learn to trade 
together, and to “know and understand each 
other,” and he will defy all the clubs in Pall 
Mall and all the unprincipled writers in Print- 
ing-house Square to set them by the ears. Mr. 
Bright, as usual, caricatures and exaggerates 
the theories of his less indiscreet coadjutor, and 
recommends that the French language should 
be universally taught in English schools by way 
of precluding the possibility of future interna- 
tional misunderstandings. There is some plau- 
sibility, and even a limited amount of truth, in 
this ‘community-of-interests””’ doctrine, but 
passing events might suffice to warn its most en- 
thusiastic votaries that it does not quite exhaust 
all the facts of human nature. 

No conceivable commercial treaty can ever 
unite England and France, or any other two coun- 
tries, in relations of closer intimacy than those 
which eighty years of a common national exist- 
ence have cemented between the Northern and 
Southern halves ofthe American Confederation ; 
yet, after all, it turns out that a war between 
them is more than possible. They have traded 
together for three generations with no custom- 








house barrier to obstruct their intercourse. They 
have railways, telegraphs, post-office, and all the 
rest of the apparatus of civilized existence, in 
common—not to speak of social and domestic 
ties. They perfectly “know and understand 
each other,” and no diversity of mother-tongue 
interferes with their thorough mutual compre- 
hension. Yet all this does not prevent them 
from plunging into a war which, if we are to 
judge from the singular bitterness of the lan- 
guage held on both sides, threatens to be among 
the fiercest known to modern history. Here, then, 
we have the least irrational article of the Man- 
chester creed tested under peculiarly favorable 
conditions, and found wanting. No sensible 
man will dream of denying that community of 
trading and other interests is ordinarily a potent 
peace-maker ; but no man with his eyes open to 
what is passing in America will venture to assert 
that any condition of international relations 
which it is in the power of commercial diplomacy 
to create can be relied upon as a specific against 
war.—Saturday Review. 


Amonest Mr. Manwaring’s latest announce- 
ments are ‘ Awas-I-Hind ; or, a Voice from the 
Ganges, being a solution of the true source of 
Christianity, by an Indian officer: ” ‘ Mysteries ; 
or, Faith the Knowledge of God ;” also, by the 
same author, “ Faith the Knowledge of God,” 
being an introduction to “ Mysteries ;” and a 
volume of Seven Sermons, being Answers to 
“Essays and Reviews,’”’ by the Rev. Robert 
Ainslie. 


Art Ailes, in France, lately, an elephant be- 
longing to an American travelling circus broke 
out of a stable in which he had been confined 
for the night, and made such a tremendous meal 
in an adjoining field of ripe clover that he be- 
came horribly swollen and died in a few hours. 
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THE Christian Review for July has an ar- 
ticle thus entitled, which, by its manifest 
merit and power, is worthy of a wider read- 
ing than, in the pages of a quarterly, it can 
ever receive. The writer indicates in the 
course of the discussion that his past affilia- 
tions have been not with the Republican 
party, though he vindicates the action and 
principles of that party from misapprehen- 
sion.—Christian Watchman. 


PURPOSE OF THE WAR. 


We say, then, at the outset, that the pur- 
pose of the war on the part of the loyal 
states, is the defence of our National Gov- 
ernment, the protection of our Constitution 
against a movement whose tendency, if not 
its purpose, is to destroy it. Whether mis- 
taken or not, this is with us the issue, anc 
the South must do us the justice of conced- 
ing to us at least honesty of conviction. It 
is not, in our judgment, a war of conquest 
and subjugation. It is not a struggle for 
national aggrandizement. It is not a cru- 
sade for the overthrow of slavery. It is 
simply the endeavor, which is the right and 
the duty of every legitimate governmental 
organization, to protect itself from deadly 
assault, whether from without or from within. 
Under the assumption of a so-called right 
of secession, certain sections of our country, 
or rather portions of the people of certain 
sections, have attempted to withdraw them- 
selves from our national Union, nullify within 
their borders the laws of the United States, 
and set up an independent government. In 
carrying out this purpose they took no steps 
to secure a peaceful and harmonious, not to 
say constitutional, withdrawal. They sent 
no deputies to their sister Northern mem- 
bers of the Union, nor to that central Gov- 
ernment to which all owe a common and 
equal allegiance. They asked no national 
convention in which they might have a hear- 
ing of their grievances, or by which, if their 
minds were not fully made up, and their 
exodus from the Union was under all pos- 
sible contingencies a foregone conclusion, 
they might be discharged from the obliga- 
tions of the compact, and the numerous 
delicate and difficult questions which their 
withdrawal would infallibly originate, might 
be put in a train of amicable adjustment. 
They manifested—the truth of history com 


pels our assertion—not the slightest regard 
for the feelings, the convictions, or the in- 
terests of that large body of states with 
which they had been so long and so inti- 
mately associated, and which could not be 
supposed to look without concern upon a 
movement which was disintegrating and 
shivering into fragments the structure of 
our national institutions, undermining its 
very foundations, and inaugurating upon 
our continent a system which would inev- 
itably substitute for one united, powerful, 
steadily consolidating nationality, a chaotic 
aggregate of divided, jealous, feeble, and 
conflicting sovereignties. They rushed to 
the dismemberment of a great empire, to the 
sundering of relations which involved the in- 
terests of thirty millions of freemen, and the 
hopes and destirfies of a continent, with less 
of formality and ceremony than private cit- 
izens could have shown in dissolving an or- 
dinary commercial partnership. They broke 
away from the body politic as if they were 
bursting from a loathsome carcass whose 
contact was contagion, and whose embrace 
was death. They tore down and trampled 
on the national flag, the sacred banner un- 
der which their fathers and ours had first 
marched to national independence, and then 
to national greatness and glory. They seized 
the nation’s fortresses, its arsenals, its arms, 
they reared their batteries against its forts, 
they fired upon its ships, and finally they 
consummated their wrongs by attacking a 
small, feeble, half-starved garrison, whom 
the Government proposed to provision but 
not to reinforce; and it was not in default 
of elaborate preparation, of deadly purpose, 
of unwavering execution, but simply by force 
of impregnable walls, that the whole of that 
gallant little band did not, at the close of 
that unparalleled piece of military jousting, 
lie blackened and gory corpses, destroyed by 
their brethren—their brethren, politically, 
literally—beneath the national banner which 
they had sworn to defend, and which they 
were too honorable to betray. It cannot be 
forgotten that the fact that “nobody was 
hurt” in that terrible game of mimic war, 
was not owing to the humanity or chivalry 
of South Carolina. She did not, in a time 
of peace, and under the patient guns of the 
fortress, which might have blown to atoms 
the incipient germs of hostility, weave around 





Fort Sumter her horrid net-work of slaugh- 
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ter; she did not, through long hours, rain 
her showers of shot and shell upon the de- 
voted fortress, redoubling her fire when the 
bursting flames told that the garrison were 
assailed by a nearer, if not more formidable 
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have awakened. Dead to every sentiment 
of nationality must have been the people 
| who could remain insensible to such an as- 
‘sault on the government of their country. 
, This was equally the case under the North- 


foe, without intending a work of blood. If! ern or the Southern interpretation of the Con- 


God made the bombardment innocuous, she 
meant it for destruction. The lurid flame 
which played around Sumter, harmless as 
the coruscations that quiver on the clouds 
of a summer evening, she meant for the 
lightning-blaze and the destroying bolt of 
the tempest. She did her utmost that the 
men who had the presumption to remain in 
their place under the orders of the Govern- 
ment and the protection of the national flag, 
should be killed, and the varnish of courtesy 
which softened the close of the fray, sincere 
as we may believe it was, cannot blind our 
eyes to the unprovoked character and deadly 
intention of the assault. 


THE SUMTER OUTRAGE, 


Rarely, we feel constrained to say, has a 
greater outrage been perpetrated than the 
assault upon Fort Sumter. Still more rarely, 
perhaps, has there been committed a greater 
political blunder. Up to this time the North 
had been distressed, humiliated, still hoping 
against hope that what seemed to them a 
strange and inexplicable frenzy, would 
pass away, and that forbearance under the 
series of Southern aggressions could not but 
be followed by a salutary reaction in the 
Southern mind. And we deem it by no 
means impossible, that had the South re- 
frained from this culminating act, had it 
confined itself to less obtrusive, though not 
less real, acts of hostility, the North, uncer- 
tain, hesitating, divided as to the true line 
of policy, might have remained inactive un- 
til the revolution had become an accomplish- 
ed fact, until the government de facto had 
transformed itself intoa government de jure, 
and compelled her to pay the penalty of de- 
lay in the ultimate recognition of the Con- 
federacy. That event harmonized her dis- 
tractions and terminated her supineness. 
It showed how determined and desperate 
was the purpose of the Confederacy, and 
how utterly vain were all hopes based 
upon its lingering attachment to the flag 
and the Constitution of the country. Deep, 
indeed, must have been the sleep of those 
whom the cannon of Fort Sumter would not 


| stitution. Under the Southern interpreta- 
tion it was anactof war. If the South were 
in the Union, they were assailing the govern- 
/ment of their country; if they were out of 
the Union, they were assailing a foreign 
state. In either case, there is no principle 
in the law or the practice of nations which 
allows the outrage to go unpunished. The 
government that had done so would have 
consigned itself to contempt, and the people 
who had allowed it would have shown them- 
selves unworthy of a government. The 
Northern people so felt it. It kindled in 
them a deep-felt and a righteous indignation. 
The promptness with which they responded 
to that thunder-peal of defiance, and to the 
cry of an aggrieved country—for, like the 
voice of the Athenian herald in the popular 
assembly, the voice of the chief magistrate 
was the voice of the country—showed that 
the previous calm was the calm, not of in- 
different, but of thoughtful and anxious men, 
of men who were not dead to the humbled 
and distressed condition of the country, and 
who needed but a voice, an occasion, and a 
leader, to rally to the defence of institutions 
in which were enshrined their proudest polit- 
ical reminiscences, their dearest interests, 


their highest hopes. 


WHO BEGAN THE WAR? 


Let then our brethren who deprecate the 
blood-thirsty spirit of the North, and dwell 
with just eloquence on the horrors of war, 
remember who initiated the contest, and un- 
der what provocation the loyal states took 
up arms. They did not fire the first gun ; 
they did not make the first hostile demon- 
stration; they did not stir a finger until the 
nation had been assaulted, and until the 
safety of its capital was threatened, not 
merely in the irresponsible vauntings of 
Southern papers, but by a high official at 
Montgomery. They waited, in the hope 
that sanity would return to the Southern 
mind, until they had almost become the ob- 
jects of the world’s and their own contempt, 
and the attack on Sumter seemed half justi- 
fied by the reasonable doubt, whether the 
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nation had the sensibility to feel, or the spirit 
to resent it. Nowhere, we solemnly believe, 
in the history of the world, is there pre- 
sented such an instance of the forbearance 
of a great and high-spirited people under 
grievous provocation. We say, deliberately, 
high-spirited. For had there really been the 
insensibility and indifference which the cor- 
respondent of the London Times imagined, 
had there been as much of “ human phlegm” 
as there was of “ divine calm,” there would 
have been small merit in its forbearance. But 
it was not so. A keen agony of interest 
was thrilling along every nerve of the social 
body. Whatever might have been true of 
venal politicians, the great mass of the peo- 
ple were acutely sensitive to the wounds 
which were inflicted on the national honor. 
They were silent, because they knew not how 
to speak. They were passive, because they 
knew not how to act. They gazedin mingled 
horror and incredulity upon the mad freaks 
of the demon of secession, unable to per- 
suade themselves that a movement of such 
far-reaching extent, so vital to the national 
interests, that cut to the very quick of the 
national life, could be originated and carried 
through, by their brethren in the state and 
in the church, with such an utter disregard 
of the forms required by both prudence and 
courtesy. Is it matter of surprise that they 
stood awhile confounded by the startling 
phenomenon, and that, when convinced of 
the terrible earnestness of the movement, 
they addressed themselves with correspond- 
ing earnestness to the work of resisting it ? 


GROUNDS OF SECESSION. 


But it is time to inquire into the grounds 
which the Southern people allege for their 
act of secession. They have not embarked 
in the movement without reasons which jus- 
tify it to their own minds, and it is but 
simple justice to them and to ourselves that 
we contemplate as far as possible the sub- 
ject from their point of view. We refer not, 
of course, to the leaders in the movement, 
With many of them it is an iniquitous con- 
spiracy. We do not give them a particle of 
credit for the honesty of purpose which we 
have no doubt actuates a large portion of 
the Southern people. Mr. Alexander H. 
Stephens undoubtedly stated the truth, when 
he attributed their action in a large measure 
to disappointed and factious ambition. Flat- 
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tering visions of a vast empire, embracing 
the fairest portion of our territory, and gir- 
dling the Gulf of Mexico, resting on servile 
labor, and commanding a monopoly of some 
of the great agricultural and manufacturing 
staples of the world—such visions have for 
years dazzled the eyes of Southern politi- 
cians, and determined them, at the earliest 
practical moment, to dissolve a political con- 
nection which was distasteful to them, and 
which contained elements wholly incompat- 
ible with their dream of empire. But how 
have they drawn to their support the large 
middle class, which did not share in their 
ambitious and splendid illusions ? 

We shall endeavor to state the case with 
strict fairness, as between the North and the 
South. The South hold to the doctrine of 
state sovereignty; and the right of each of 
the constituent bodies to resume at any time 
the powers which it has granted, and thus at 
its own sovereign pleasure retire from the na- 
tional Union. The North deny this doctrine. 
They hold that the separate sovereignty of the 
states is, under the Constitution, and so far 
as its provisions go, merged in the single sover- 
eignty of the American people. They regard 
the Constitution not as a compact between 
states, but an instrument framed and adopted 
by the people in entire independence of state 
lines. These separate theories of the Constitu- 
tion determine the separate views of the two 
parties regarding the nature of the war. The 
South are fighting for independence ; the 
North are fighting for the Government. The 
rallying cry of the South is Pro aris et focis— 
Our homes and our altars. The rallying cry 
of the North is, The Constitution and the 
Country. The North believe that; enjoying 
the protection and the blessings of a govern- 
ment of extraordinary excellence, in rallying to 
defend it they are but discharging the most 
sacred and imperative of all secular obliga- 
tions. The South believe that, in addition to 
the inherent right of secession, they are rising 
to resist a long series of aggressions, which 
have culminated in the election of a sectional 
President, and the triumph of a political party 
which aims at the overthrow of Southern in- 
stitutions. They thus justify to themselves 
their act by the double right of secession and 
revolution. They seek the grounds of their 
movement partly in the Constitution of the 
country, as giving the right of peaceful with- 
drawal, and partly in that constitution of hu- 
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man nature in which is written the inalienable 
right of resistance to intolerable wrong. And 
‘to this blended and we think confused con- 
ception, the Southern movement has actually 
corresponded. It has been a curious blend- 
ing of legitimate and revolutionary, of peace- 
ful and warlike elements. While asserting, 
in speeches and resolutions, the right of peace- 
ful withdrawal, its warlike preparations and 
warlike acts evinced a consciousness that the 
proceeding contained other than peaceful ele- 
ments. Let us examine briefly both of these 
grounds, both the alleged right of constitu- 
tional withdrawal, and the validity of the 
reasons for inaugurating a revolution. 

The right of secession is based on what is 
a favorite doctrine with Southern statesmen, 
that the Constitution is a compact between 
sovereign states, which, therefore, they have 
aright to annul at pleasure. The premises 
in this argument we do not propose now to 
discuss. In regard to the question before us, 
we believe it a matter of entire indifference 
whether the Constitution was formed by the 
states as such, or by the immediate act of the 
whole people. The real question is not in 
what manner the thing was done, but what 
was actually done ; not in what precise ca- 
pacity the citizens of the country acted in 
framing the instrument, but what sort of an 
instrument they framed ; what kind of a cen- 
tral authority they created ; what powers they 
conferred upon it, and what powers they with- 
held. Whatever be the functions and powers 
of the Constitution, it surely makes no differ- 
ence whether the people came directly under 
its obligations, or acting through their estab- 
lished organs as separate states. A sovereign 
state, we suppose, has the same right to 
modify at pleasure its form of government 
which it originally had to create it. And it 
yet remains to be established as a principle of 
political ethics, that a sovereign state is not 
equally bound by the obligations which it has 
voluntarily assumed, as any private, or any 
number of private individuals. In private eth- 
ics, the right to give implies the right to take, 
but not the right to take back what you have 
unreservedly surrendered. Whether it be an 





individual, or a state, no matter how sovereign 
—and, in fact, the more completely sovereign 
the stronger the argument—obligations sol- 
emnly assumed must be abided by until we 
are released from them by the power to which 
The theory, 
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we have made the surrender. 
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then, that the Constitution is a compact be- 
tween sovereign states, makes, in itself, noth- 
ing for the right of secession. It does not 
bring us one step nearer to that right than be- 
fore. We must still look into the instrument 
itself, and see what is the work which these 
several sovereignties have performed; what 
powers they have deposited in it; what they 
have withheld. 


NOT A LEAGUE, BUT A GOVERNMENT. 


And looking at that instrument, blindness 
itself can scarcely avoid seeing that our 
fathers formed, not a league, or confedera- 
tion, but a government. Without obliter- 
ating the previous accidental colonial divis- 
ions, they overlaid them, bound them round, 
interpenetrated them, by an all-encompass- 
ing and paramount national Union. Does 
this need confirmation? Look at what they 
did. They took from the states the power 
to levy armies, to create navies, to make war 
or peace, to enter into treaties with each other 
or with foreign powers, to coin money, to 
levy imposts on imported goods, to institute 
postal regulations, and interlaced the whole 
territory with the ramifications of one vast 
judicial system centering at the seat of the 
national authority. They created all the 
different branches of a complete civil polity, 
legislative, executive, and judicial; and 
without making one syllable of provision 
for the withdrawal of any of the parties to 
the arrangement, expressly declared that no 
state should pass a law conflicting with the 
laws of the United States within its own 
borders. Now, whatever may have been 
the purpose of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, can there be any doubt as to what they 
did? Was there ever an instance in the 
history of mankind in which independent 
and sovereign states yielded up such powers 
and functions to a mere transient partner- 
ship, dissolvable at pleasure, and that too at 
the pleasure or caprice of any single one of 
the parties? The idea is inthe last degree, 
preposterous. Whether they meant it or 
not, our fathers framed a Constitution, a 
government for a nation with an organic 
life, and not a congeries of loosely aggre- 
gated communities. The Southern people 
talk of the sovereign state of Virginia, or 
of South Carolina, and that, under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. What sort 


of a sovereign state is that, we must ask, 
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which cannot build or own a ship, a fort, a 
mint, an arsenal, a custom-house, a post- 
office, which cannot make a treaty, which 
can neither send nor receive an ambassador, 
whose very name, in fact, is as utterly un- 
known to the diplomacy of the world as if it 
lay in the planet Neptune, or the tail of the 
last comet ? which is all woven over with the 
net-work of an exterior judicial and exterior 
postal system? Is this a sovereignty to be 
proud of? Are such the sovereign states to 
which the haughty chivalry of the Old Do- 
minion, and the sons of the Huguenots de- 
light to vow a paramount allegiance? No 
wonder that the votary of state rights chafes 
under a system whose hard and stubborn 
facts stand in such contemptuous defiance of 
his theory. 
For ourselves, we joyfully and gratefully 
accept the facts. We regard the Constitu- 
tion itself as little else than the expression 
of a pre-existing nationality. It was the off- 
spring of a moral, almost of a natural neces- 
sity. Sprung from the same origin, with the 
same language, the same religion, and to a 
large extent the same habits and political 
affinities, with territorial divisions merely 
accidental, the people flowed together as 
naturally as kindred drops mingle into one. 
Their union under a single government was 
a part of the “ pre-established harmony ” of 
things. There might be questions as to spe- 
cific forms of union, as to a government more 
or less centralized: but a common govern- 
ment, that should sway, as with a single 
breath, this vast homogeneous mass, lay in the 
necessity of the case. It was already grounded 
in the nationality of the people; it had to be 
declared rather than created. And we have 
been gratified to see the process of nation- 
alization, which must infallibly go on under 
the working of such a government—to see 
the life of the states more and more absorbed 
into the all-assimilating life of the nation. 
It has been my country, and not my state, 
that has stirred our patriotic pride; and 
while the excelsior banner that symbolized 
the Empire State has been dear to us, our 
paramount devotion has been given to the 
Stars and stripes, that in every corner of our 
vast territory, and in every quarter of the 
world, told us of our country, and under 
whose glorious blazonry we have been rap- 
idly advancing to political and moral su- 
premacy. 
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And precisely this process of nationaliza- 
tion augments indefinitely the practical dif- 
ficulties of secession. Had the present out- 
break occurred immediately after the organ- 
izing of the Government, though not less 
vicious in theory, it would have been fraught 
with less practical injustice. No vast sums 
of money had then been expended to enlarge, 
consolidate, and improve the national domain. 
No series of forts, as Monroe, Pulaski, Sum- 
ter, Pickens, would have been at once ob- 
jects and strongholds of war. The mouth of 
the Mississippi was in the hands of France, 
Florida in the hands of Spain, Texas in the 
hands of Mexico. No national capital had 
as yet received the expenditure of millions 
on millions of money, and gathered around 
it the hopes and affections of the people. 
In short, no series of living processes had 
been long going forward, assimilating, uni- 
fying, binding the several parts into one or- 
ganic whole, “ vital in every part,” and which 
could scarcely, ‘‘ but by annihilating, die.” 
Secession is now emphatically venesection, 
the severing of the veins and arteries of the 
living body. 


RIGHT OF WITHDRAWAL. 


But the right of constitutional withdrawal 
denied, have the South grounds for revolu- 
tion? May they throw themselves back on 
that “higher law” which justifies any peo- 
ple in throwing off an intolerable yoke, in 
disowning a government which ceases to 
employ its powers for the good of the goy- 
erned? Such is no doubt the honest con- 
viction of multitudes of the Southern people. 
But where liesthe wrong? The clear-sight- 
ed Vice-President of the Southern Confed- 
eracy had failed to discover it when, in his 
speech of November last, he declared the 
disunion movement a revolt from the best 
and most beneficent government on earth. 
It can scarcely lie in the acts of the national 
administration, for in this the South has had 
from the beginning, according to its frequent 
and just boast, a paramount share. Nearly 
all our Presidents have been men, either 
elected from the South, or in whose favor- 
able disposition the South has reposed full 
confidence. By an exceptional feature in 
our representation, it has been accorded a 





more than proportionate influence in our 
councils, while the unity of Southern action 
ion all questions specially affecting Southern 
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interests has enabled it generally to over- 
rule the divided counsels of the North. If 
our protective traiff has been a grievance to 
some portions of the South, it has been a 
vast benefit to others; while the policy, 
whether for good or for evil, originated with 
the South, and was at the outset opposed by 
the North; and even where it has borne 
somewhat hardly, the evil has been in no 
proportion to the benefits conferred by the 
national government. We need but refer to 
forts, navy-yards, custom-houses, harbor im- 








THE NATIONAL CRISIS. 


We need but 
point to the vast territories which have been 
obtained by purchase, or arms, or both, and 
annexed tothe Southern territory, and made 


provements, postal service. 


the depository of Southern institutions. 
Louisiana, with the immense territory wa- 
tered by the lower Mississippi, Florida, 
Texas—what millions of treasure, what rivers 
of blood have been lavished that these vast 
regions, large enough of themselves for an 
empire, might go to extend the domain and 
le social and political influence of the 
South ! 





GOYON AND DE MERODE. 
A LAY OF LEICESTER SQUARE. 


Au ! ’ave a you eerd ze news wheech ’ave occur 
joost now ? 

Monsignor de Mérode wiz Goyan ’ave von row. 

Ze Général demand, and Monsignor deny, 

Surrender of Zouave for some offence to try. 


To Général Goyon, of Monsignor Mérode, 

Ze ansare, in Inglees exprased, vas “ You be 
blowed ; 

I vill a not give op ze unfortunate to you : 

Your mastere ees von rhog, von ombog, and von 
doo!’ 


Ze Général Goyon, to hear zis bad language 

Spoke of Napoléon, flew into von great rage ; 

“ Aha!” he cry, “ze coat protects you what you 
wears, 

Else I wode give you two great boxes on ze 
ears. 


“ Take off your priestly robbs which keeps your 
shoulders warm, 

And I of Général will change ze uniform 

Zat now on your honneur I ’ave inflicted stain, 

I may you render satisfaction on ze plain.” 


Monsignor de Mérode replied, “ You’ll me ex- 
cuse ; 

Ze offer to accept, for why I most refuse.” 

“‘ Monsignor de Mérode,” say Général Goyon, 

“To me it plain appears zat you are von pol- 
tron. 


‘* Ze boxes of your ears vat causes you no pain, 
Since as you zem accept zey morally remain, 
Behold, you see ze tip of zis extended toe ; 
Conceive zat you arrest ze kick I make just so!” 


Monsignor de Mérode did zereupon retreat, 

Like von small dog wiz tail between his hinder 
feet, 

Ze soldier of him claimed surrender by and by, 

And seat him down to eat von plate of omble pie. 





—Punch. | 


Unver the heading of “ Curiosities of Liter- 
ature,” Mr. Hotten, of Piccadilly, laas just pub- 
lished a catalogue of a singularly interesting 
collection of books and literary curiosities, com- 
prising jest-books, bibliography, heraldry, vol- 
umes of humor and pleasantry, black-letter 
books, wérks condemned to be burnt, or whose 
authors were imprisoned or whipped to death, 
interspersed with numerous literary anecdotes. 
Amongst the more noticeable works we observe 
an unpublished manuscript of Roger Bacon ; an 
autograph manuscript of the poet Burns; Tyn- 
dall’s new Testament, 1552; and a very curious 
book entitled “L’Art de Bien Discourir ;” or 
the art of manufacturing sermons and essays to 
order, in any quantity and upon any subject. 





Lorp BrovuGuaM, as President of the Social 
Science Congress, will himself deliver the in- 
augural speech. It is understood that in this 
address he will enlarge on the benefits of the 
Book Unions Bill, which he introduced to the 
House of Lords this session, would confer on 
the progress of popular education His lord- 
ship has already intimated his intention of bring- 
ing the Book Unions Bill again before the Lords 
next session. 





Mr. Murray announces “ The Lives of the 
Engineers,” with an account of their principal 
works ; comprising also a history of inland com- 
munication in Britain, by Samuel Smiles, author 
of the ‘‘ Life of George Stephenson,” and “ Self- 
Help.” The first two volumes wiil contain Sir 
Hugh Myddelton, and other early engineers, 
James Brindley and the Duke of Bridgewater, 
. ames Smeaton, John Rennie, and Thomas Tel- 
ord. 





It is stated that Mr. Buckle’s new volume is 
intended to contrast the civilization of Germany 
and the United States. 





